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BICBRALTRB. 


ENGLAND. 
WRITTEN IN 1834, 
Well, when her day is o’er, be it said, 
That, though a speck on the terrestrial globe, 
Found with long search, and in a moment lost, 
She made herself a name—a name to live 
While science, eloquence, and song divine, 
Song such as only once was heard before.* 
And wisdom, in self-government displayed, 
And valour, such as only in the Free, 
Shall among men be honoured. 
Every sea 
Was covered with her sails ; in every port 
Her language spoken; and where’er you went, 
Exploring, to the east or to the west, 
Even to the rising or the setting day, 
Her arts and laws and institutes were there, 
Moving with silent and majestic march, 
Onward and onward, where no pathway was ; 
There her adventurous, her heroic sons, 
Ere long to burst in glory on mankind, 
Founding vast empirest—empires in their turn 
Destined to shine through many a distant age 
With sun-like splendour. 
Wondrous was her wealth, 
The world itself her willing tributary ; 
Yet, to accomplish what her soul desired, 
All was as nothing ; and the mightiest kings, 
Each in his hour of strife, exhausted, fallen, 
Drew strength from her, their coffers from her own 
Filled to o’erflowing. When her fleets of war 
Had swept the main; when not an adverse prow, 
From pole to pole, far as the sea-bird flies, 
Ruffled the tide ; and they themselves were gone, 
Gone from the eyes and from the minds of men, 
Their dreadful errands so entirely done— 
Up rose her armies ; on the land they stood, 
Fearless, erect ; and in an instant smote 
Him with his legions.t 
Yet ere long ’twas hers 
Great as her triumphs, to eclipse them all, 
To do what none had done, none had conceived, 
Ennobling man and making joy in Heaven ; 
When, such her prodigality, condemned 
To toil and toil, alas, how hopelessly, 
Herself in bonds, for ages unredeemed— 
As with a god-like energy she sprung, 
All else forgot, and, burdened as she was, 
Ransomed the African.§ 

Mozxon’s edition. 1838. 

* Alluding to Shakspeare and Milton. 

+ North America speaks for itself; and so indeed may we say of India, when 
such a territory as ours in a region so remote—a territory larger and more po- 
pulous than Great Britain, and France, and Spain, and Germany, and Italy, put 
together; when a company of merchants from such small beginnings have es- 
tablished a dominion so absolute, where ‘Trajan never penetrated, and where 
the phalanx of Alexander refused to proceed, a dominion over a people for ages 
civilized and cultivated, while we were yet in the woods.—Macauley. Burke 

¢ Alluding to the battle of Waterloo. The illustrious man who command- 
ed there on our side, and who, in his anxiety to do justice to others, ever forgets 
himself, said many years afterwards to the author with some agitation, when 
relating an occurrence of that day, “It was a battle of giants!” 

§ Parliament had only to register the Edict of the People—Canning 
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I THANK THEE, GOD! FOR WEAL AND WOE. 
BY ELIZA COOK, 
I thank Thee, God! for all I’ve known 
Of kindly fortune, health and joy ; 
And quite as gratefully I own . 
The bitter drops of life's alloy 
Oh! there was wisdom in the blow 
That wrung the sad and scalding tear, 
That laid my dearest idol low, 
And left my bosom lone and drear. 


I thank The e, God! for all of smart 

That thou hast sent, for not in vain 
Has been the heavy aching heart, 

The sigh of grief, the throb of pain 
What if my cheek had ever kept 

Its healthful colour, «lad and bright 1— 
What if my eyes had never wept 

Throughout a long and sleeple ss night? 


Then, then, perchance, my soul had not 
Remember'd there were paths less fair, 
And selfish in my own blest lot, 
Ne’er strove to soothe another's care. 


But when the weight of sorrow found 
My spirit prostrate and resign’d, 
The anguish of the bleeding wound 
Taught me to feel for all mankind. 
Even as from the wounded tree 
The goodly, precious balm will pour ; 
*So in the rived heart there will be 
Mercy that never flow'd before. 


"Tis well to learn that sunny hours 
May quickly change to mournful shade ; 
*Tis well to prize life’s scatter’d flowers, 
Yet be prepared to see them fade. 
I thank Thee, God! for weal and woe, 
; And whatsoe’er the tvial be 
Twill serve to wean me from below, 
And bring my spirit nigher Thee 
a _ 
PROGRESS OF DUELLING. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
: At an election for the co 
Tintern Abbey, declared himself a 
county, which he had sat for ir 


[ Continued from the last Albion ] 


candidate for the re presentation of that 





inty of Wexford in 1806, Mr. John Colclough, of 


1 the previous Parliament For many vears cer- 





tain noblemen had monopolized the representation of Wexford, and Mr. Col- 
clough determined, on this occasion, to put the sense of the county to proof, and 
therefore proposed Sheridan as joint candidate with himself. With these gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Alcock, supported by the interest of the influenced electors, coa- 
tested the county. The election commenced, the poll proceeded, and the inde- 
pendent party was rapidly advancing to success, when one of the most unfor- 
tunate and melancholy events on Irish record terminated the contest. Several 
tenants of a person who had given his interest to Alcock, absolutely refused to 
vote for that gentleman, declaring that, at every risk, they would support Col- 
clough and the ‘“‘ Great Sheridan.” Mr. Alcock’s partisans ascribed the conduct 
of these men to seductions on the partof Mr. Colclough. The latter protested 
in the most solemn manner that he had not even solicited their votes. Alcock 
insisted they should not vote for him. ‘How can you prevent them?’ naturally 
inquired Mr. Colclough, After much discussion, Mr. Colclough was required 
to decline the votes, or receive them at hisperil. Of course he disregarded this 
threat ; open war ensued, and it was determined, that before the opening of the 
next morning’s poll, the candidates should decide, by single combat, the con- 
tested question and the election itself. 

Early on the eventful morning, many hundred people assembled to witness 
the affair, among whom were several magistrates. Both candidates were re- 
markably near-sighted, and Mr. Alcock determined on using spectacles. This 
was resisted by the friends of Mr. Colclough, who would not follow the exam- 

le. The partisans of the former, however, persevered, and he did wear them. 
The ground at length was marked, and the anxious crowd separated on either 
side, as their party feelings led them. The seconds handed to each principal a 
couple of pistols, and, placing them about eight or nine steps asunder, withdrew. 
A dead silence and a pause ensued—the crowd stood in motionless suspense— 
combatants presented—men scarcely breathed—the word was given—Mr. Al- 
cock fired first, and his friend and his former companion, for such he had been, 
instantly fell forward shot through the heart : he spoke not, but, turning on his 
side, his heart’s-blood gushed forth, his limbs quivered, he groaned, and expired. 
His pistol exploded, after he was struck, without effect. 

The bystanders were almost petrified with horror : a profound stillness prevail- 
ed for a moment, and then, on a sudden, a loud and universal yell burst simulta- 
neously from every quarter of the field. Alcock was hurried by his partisans 
from the ground; those of Colclough collected reund his body, and their can- 
didate was mournfully borne back upon a plank to the place of his nativity, and 
carried lifeless through those very streets, which had that morning been pre- 
pared to signalise his triumph. Within two hours after the death of his oppo- 
nent, Mr. Alcock was declared duly elected. 
for murder, before Baron Smith, who openly declared against a capital convic- 
tion, and the jury, without a moment’s hesitation, pronounced a verdict of not 
guilty. 

The acquitted duellist, however, suffered more in mind than his victim had 
done in body ; haunted by reflection and sorrow, he ended his own days in per- 
sonal restraint and mental ruin. Two other duels were fought upon the same 
occasion, but with little injury and still less interest. 

To this fatal affair there was yet another sad corollary. Miss Alcock had 
known Colclough long and intimately ; she was an amiable and a very sensitive 
person ; her brother’s absence, his trial, and his subsequent depression, kept 
the gloomy transaction alive in her mind; the death of her brother at last 
dried up all the sources of mental tranquillity—her reason wandered, then fled. 
She did not long, in this state, survive the dreadful fate of her brother and his 
friend. 

The year 1809 was distinguished by a political duel, which has become of 
historical importance. It had long been reported that there were divisions in 
the Duke of Portland’s cabinet, and that a change in some of the highest offi- 
ces of state would take place. These divisions became public in the latter end 
of September, when Lord Castlereagh, then Secretary-of-War, sent a challenge 
to Mr. Canning, who held the seals of the Foreign Office. A duel ensued, and 
at the second fire Mr. Canning received a ball in his right thigh. The cause 
of this duel was for a considerable time the chief topic of discussion for the poli- 
tical journalists. Statements, counter-statements, rejoinders, and sur-rejoinders, 
issued from the parties and their friends. The violence of partisanship did not, 
as is usual, allow justice to decide. Now that time has softened the asperities 
of politicians towards both candidates, and death possesses them in a common 
receptacle, it cannot be denied, that, however much Mr. Canning may have had 
the public service at heart in what he did, his conduct towards Lord Castle- 
reagh was unjustifiable; and, if sanctioned and acted on by 
would destroy that confidence which public men ought 
another. 

Lord Castlereagh’s complaint was, that, they being both Members of the Ca- 
binet, Mr. Canning had applied clandestinely to get him removed from office, 
for the purpose of substituting the Marquis Wellesley in his place : before Eas- 


statesinen, 


to place in one 


ter, it was affirmed, he made this application to the Duke of Portland, and | 


obtained his promise that Lord Castlereagh should be dismissed from office 
‘‘ Notwithstanding this promise,” said Lord Castlereagh, in the letter which 
contained the challenge, “ by which I consider you pronounced it unfit that I 
should remain charged with the conduct of the war, and by which my situation 
as a Minister of the Crown was made dependent on your will and ple sure, you 
continued to sit in the same cabinet with me, and left me not only in the per- 
suasion that I possessed your confidence and support as a colleague, but allowed 
me, in breach of every principle of good faith, both public and private, to origi- 
nate and proceed in a new enterprise of the most arduous and important nature 
(the Walcheren expedition), with your apparent concurrence and ostensible ap- 
probation. You are fully aware that, if my situation in the government had 


been disclosed to me, I could not have submitted to remain one moment in office | 


without the entire abandonment of my private honour and public duty ; you 
knew I was deceived, and you continued to deceive me.” 

The national gratitude due to a brave and gallant soldier, as well asa disin- 
clination to allow our pages to become a chroniyue scandaleuse, induce us to pass 
over a duel in which a nobleman was engaged, whose subsequent career, both 
as a soldier and a statesman, has amply redeemed the indiscretions of his earlier 
life 

In September, 1810, a fatal duel was foug 
one of our national Universities, and a partner in a celebrated London banking 
establishment, in which the latter was killed. ‘The circumstances which led to 
this fatal meeting were of the most painful and distressing nature. Early in the 
succeeding year Ensign de Betton, of the West India Rangers, shot Captain 
Boardman, of the 60th, in the Island of Barbadoes. In July, 1813, a disastrous 


duel took place at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, between Mr. M’Guin and | 


Lieutenant Blundell, in which the latter was shot. M’Guin and the seconds 
were tried, and found guilty of murder, but the sentence wascommuted. Dur- 
ing the war with France many quarrels arose between the French prisoners in 
England, and several duels were fought by them. Our space will permit us to 
refer to two cases only In June, 1812, two French officers on parole in Read 
ing quarrelled, and met in a field not far from the new inn on the Oxford road 
Unable to procure pistols, they agreed to de ide the affair with a fowling-piec« 
at about fifty paces’ distance, by firing alternately 


The first discharge proved 
conclusive, and lodged the ball in the neck of the defenceless principal In the 


month of April, in the following year, the Sampsom prison-ship was lying in 


| Gillingham Reach. High words having passed between two of the prison 
they agreed to decide their differences ngle combat. Not having swords 

| they attached to the end of two sticks,a division of a pair of scissars. ‘Th 

| fought below in the prison, unknown to the ship’s company, and one of them | 

| received a mortal thrust in the abdom 

i In consequence of a foolish cuarrel, in the course of which abusive languag« 


At the next assizes he was tried | 


it between one who now adorns | 








passed from both parties in the Four Courts, Dublin, Counsellor Hatchell called 
out and shot Mr. Morley in February, 1814. . . 

The majority of our military readers are too well acquainted with the cireum- 
stances which led to the meeting in France, in February, 1816, between Colo- 
nels Quentin and Palmer, to be reminded of them here. 

During the course of the year 1815 a duel was fought, which the subsequent 
political importance of the survivor has rendered interesting, and the circum- 
stances attending which which are rarely stated without political or persona! bias : 
—we allude to Mr. O’Connell’s duel with Mr. D’Esterre ; the particulars of 
which we proceed briefly, but correctly, to narrate :—It is perfectly notorious 
that the Dublin Corporation was the great stronghold of the Protestant ascen- 
dancy ; and that its hostility to what were called the Catholic claims was carried 
to excess. There were some weaknesses in the public character of the body 
that did not bear to be roughly handled ; and, when it provoked hostility, it fell 
into the hands of an adversary remarkable for anything but mildness of de- 
meanor or gentleness of deportment to his political enemies. Mr. O’Connell 
believed that the attitude of an humble petitioner would only give courage to 
the opponents of the Catholics, and he assumed an opposite tone. The battle, 
for what he deemed public rights, was to be fought in Ireland, and he deter- 
mined to use national weapons. Unfortunately, and we speak without political 
bias, that which at first was only assumed has, in the progress of time, become 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh. At an aggregate meeting of the Ca- 
tholics, held in Dublin early in 1815, Mr. O'Connell referred to the hostility of 
the Dublin Corporation in terms of contemptuous scorn, using, amongst other 
bitter epithets, the words “ beggarly corporation,” which from that day passed 
into a by-word. 

“The sting of contempt,” says a Hindoo proverb, “ will penetrate the back 
of a tortoise :”’ and the Dublin Corporation had skins of a more penetrable stuff. 
Mr. D’Esterre, a young man of respectable connexions, and high spirit, though 
by no means a prominent member of the corporation, felt indignant at the re- 
proach. It is doing no injustice to his motives or his memory, to say that he 
was not ignorant of the advantageous position which a champion of the ascen- 
daney would hold in the eyes of his party, then in the possession of power ; 
nor is there any improbability in the report, that he was stimulated by the flat- 
teries and suggestions of men who wished to remove a formidable adversary, 
without exposing their own persons to danger. Mr. D’Esterre, accordingly, re- 
solved to become the champion of the corporation, and addressed a letter to Mr. 
O’Connell, to know whether he had used the words the public papers attributed to 
him. Mr. O’C., in reply, neither admitted nor disclaimed the expression,but stated 
that no terms, however reproachful, could exceed the contemptuous feelings he 
entertained for the corporation as a public body ; to this he added that his letter 

must close all correspondence on the subject. Mr. D’Esterre was advised to 
address another letter to Mr. O’Connell, which was returned unread by that gen- 
tleman’s brother. Some days theu passed in idle bravadoes, which we have no 
desire to repeat ; reports were studiously circulated that D’Esterre intended to 
offer O'Connell personal violence in the streets,—an absurd attempt, if designed, 
as any one who casts a glance at the agitator’s athletic frame will readily be- 
lieve. The truth appears to be, that Mr. D’Esterre felt the diffieulty of his 
situation as a political champion. He was suddenly placed in the front of the 
fight against the whole Catholic body, and he shrank from proclaiming himself 
the enemy of the great mass of his countrymen. A week was passed in mere 
words and threats, but this space of time was more than sufficient to excite the 
curiosity, and rouse the passions of one of the most excitable mobs in Europe, 
and it was soon manifest that a duel could not be delayed, if it were to be fought, 
without danger. Mr. George Ledwell, who, at Mr. O'Connell's request, had 
waited in Dublin four days, in expectation of the proceedings which Mr. D’Es- 
| terre’s first letter appeared to herald, and was ready to make suitable arrange- 
| ments, at length left town, under the impression that Mr. D’Esterre’s advisers 
in the corporation had discovered their mistake. 

At length, however, Sir Edward Stanley, Barrack Master of Dublin, as the 
friend of Mr. D’Esterre, waited on Mr. O'Connell, with the hostile message so 
long expected. The message was accepted, and the necessary measures were 
arranged between Major Macnamara and Sir E. Stanley. The parties met at 
Bishop’s Town Demesne, Lord Ponsonby’s seat in the county Kildare, thirteen 
miles distant from Dublin. It was agreed that the distance should be ten paces, 
and that each party shonld have acase of pistols to fire according to his judg- 
ment. Before they were placed, Sir E. Stanley hoped that, when each had dis- 
charged his case, the affair wonld terminate ; to which Major Macnamara replied 
he might, of course, take his friend from the ground when he pleased, but he 
should enter into no conditions ; adding, it was probable that there might be no 
occasion to discharge the whole of a case of pistols. They fired nearly at the 
same instant. Mr. D'Esterre’s ball fell short, but he received that of Mr. O’Con- 
nell in the thick part of the thigh, which occasioned his immediate fall, and the 
| aflair terminated. It is said that Mr. D'Esterre was very disadvantageously 
placed by his second, being in line with a tree, which afforded direction to his 
|} adversary’s aim. Mr. O’Connell behaved with great tenderness to the wounded 
centleman, who was generally regarded as one whom more cowardly foes had 
induced to become their champion, by working on his high spirit, and honoura- 
ble sensitiveness. Mr. D’Esterre’s wound proved mortal, and in a few days hi 
expired 

‘Towards the close of the same year another fatal duel was fought in Ireland 
In the month of December, 1815, a vessel was cast ashore by stress of weather 
upon the coast of Tirivagh, near to the residence of Major Hillas, who was an 
active magistrate, and a young man of the most humane disposition. On hear- 
ing of the disaster, he immediately hastened tothe spot to discharge his duties, 
and to fulfil his natural inclinations. The captain, he found, had fallen over- 
board, and to his exertions, during the entire of a dark stormy night, the safety 
| of the mate and eleven of the crew was chiefly to be attributed. Whilst Major 
Hillas was thus laudably engaged, Mr. John Fenton, a neighbouring gentleman, 
} came, up, and interfered in a manner which appeared to him not to be correct , 
| an altercation arose, which ended in Mr. J. Fenton informing Major Hillas that, 
’ if he interfered further, he would throw him into the sea.” He, however, 
| continued his exertions from the 6th to the 8th of December, on which day Mr. 
| Thomas Fenton arrived with a body of yeomanry, and forced the property out 
of his pessession. It was in vain that Major Hillas remonstrated, that he de- 
| clared that his object was not salvage, but that he was only endeavoring to save 
| as much as possible from the wreck, for the benefit of the owners. Being in 
' this manner frustrated in his intentions, he made a journey to Scotland, where 
| the owners resided, in order to acquaint them with the circumstances of their 
| loss ; and on his return Mr.John Fenton sent him a message, which was, however, 
declined. An investigation, as to the right of salvage, afterwards took place, 
during the course of which Major Hillas comp!ain d he had been treated un- 
handsomely by Mr. Thomas Fenton, who had interfered unjustifiably, and, by 
| taking the mate out of his hands, secured » himself in an unhandsome manner 

the legal custody of the vessel Four days alter the close of the investigation 

Mr Jo iw Fenton delivered a message to M 4)OF Hillas from Mr Thomas Fenton 
when on the ground addressed the 
| crowd (not unfrequently attendant on Irish duels), saying, ‘“‘ 1 am sorry that the 

to come here to defend myself, and I declare 
or woman on the face of the earth.” Ma- 
il result, had dressed himself in a fall suit of 











Major Hlillas accepted the challenge, 


mistaken laws of honour oblige 1 
to God I have no animosity to! 


jor Hillas, in anticipatio 


black, and actually had lack sleeves put in his vest for the occasion On 
] | Y ; " © } . sf 7 ‘e 

the first shot he fell dead. Mr. Fenton was afterwards tried for the capi al oflence 
but the open preference then given in Ireland to the laws of custom, over the 
| laws of the land, induced the yury, on the above circumstances being fully prov- 


, to acquit him 


| Two months d not eé lapsed from the death of Major Hillas, when Mr. Dib 
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Jon was shot, in February, 1816, near Galway, by Mr. Kane. These two gen- had subscribed a sum of money to defend the very defamation for which “ The 


tlemen had been close friends for many years, during which Mr. Kane had acted 


ilion i i i i here was 
d to Mr. Dillon in several affairs of honour. It is remarkable that Mr. | relative and friend, the Ear! of Rosslyn. Lord Rosslyn saw at once t 
Dillon's father had lost his life ina duel at the same age, and nearly on the same | but one course to be followed. Sir Alexander Boswell was summoned to Edin- 


spot where his son fell. 
In the year 1817 two fatal duels were fought inEngland. One between Lts. 
Hindes and Conroy of the 90th Regt., then in garrison at Plymouth, when the 


i j i i i he following day. The | fore, made two sitions to Sir Alexander. The first, was, that if he would 
Aormer received a wound which terminated his existence the fo ry by hl see [doe cutee Ss Woke efoto ene agin b Spe noe 
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other occurred near Cowes in the Isle of Wight; and in it Mr. v 
killed by Major Lockyer. In the commencement of the following year Lt. Ed- 
ward Bayley, of the 58th Regt. of Feot, was shot in a duel by Mr. O'Callaghan, 
in a field near Chalk Farm. ‘The surviving principal and the two seconds were 
convicted of manslaughter. , 

In the year 1819 the officers of the 64th Regiment, then in garrison at Gib- 
raltar, became involved there in a series of duels with the officers of three 
American ships-of-war cruising in the Mediterranean. A principal on each 
side was severely wounded. ‘The affair assumed at one time rather an alarim- 
ang appearance ; so much so, that the Governor of the fort issued an order 
forbidding the officers of the 64th from going outside the barrier-gate ; and 
the chief officer of the American squadron ordered that no officer should leave 
his vessel. The quarrel, however, was only terminated by the departure of the 
last American vessel. 

During the longest British reign, that of George III., spreading over a 
period of sixty years, the reader will perhaps be surprised to learn that only 
172 duels were fought [including 344 individuals] ; that in them 69 persons | 

~were killed; that in three neither of the combatants survived; that 97 were 
wounded, 48 of them desperately, and 48 slightly, that 188 escaped unhurt. 
It will be thus seen that rather more than one-fifth lost their lives, and that 
nearly one-half received the bullets of their antagonists. It also appears, as 
near as can be ascertained, that, during that time, 18 prosecutious only took 
place; that eight of the arraigned were acquitted, seven found guilty of man- 
slaughter, and three of murder ; that two were executed, and eight imprisoned 
during different periods. ; 

In 1821 Mr. John Scott, the avowed editor of the London Magazine, lost his 
life in a duel, fought by moonlight at Chalk Farm, with Mr. Christie. Mr. 
Scott fell on the second shot. This affair arose out of personalities which had 

assed between Mr. Scott and Mr. Lockhart, then the conductor of Blackwood’s 
agazine. The death of Mr. Scott was deeply felt by his literary friends and 
as sociates. 

The Scotch cases of prosecutions for duelling are very few. Down to the 
time (1822) of the case we are about to enter on, for 150 years previous, there 
was no instance of any conviction for fighting a duel in Scotland. Indeed, 
there were, so far as we have been able to discover, only three prosecutions 
during that period. These are the cases of Rae and Macdonald of Glengarry 
dn 1798, and Dr. Cahill in 1811. 

In the first case Lieut. Rae gave the challenge ; but his antagonist, Lieut. 
M‘Vean, was the sole aggressor. M‘Vean gave the lie to Rae in the mess- 
room of their regiment ; and, being desired by his brother officers to make an 
apology, he did so, but in such an improper manner that it was unanimously de- 
em to be a general insult ; on which M‘Vean declared he meant to insult 
none but Rae, whom he afterwards called a scoundrel. A meeting took place, 
ani M‘Vean was killed. 

The next case made great noise, and the fate of the sufferer excited much 
sympathy in Scotland. Some discussion occurred at a ball and supper in the 
north of Scotland between Macdonald of Glengarry and Lieutenant M‘Leod. 
The latter, a young gentleman, wearing the uniform of his regiment, was ac- 
costed during a latter part of the evening in the most violent terms by Glen- 
garry, on account of some fancied insult, such as that M‘Leod had given him 
an impertinent look. For this cause Glengarry struck the unfortunate young 
man with his cane, and drove him out of the reom. A challenge ensued, and 
the parties met. On the ground, Glengarry, by the advice of his respectable 
second and relative, Major Macdonald, confessed the frightful excesses into 
which he had been hurried, and offered, as an apology, any atonement which 


Sentinel” was prosecuted. Mr. Stuart called to his advice and assistance his 


burgh ; and, for the sake of simplicity, a song, which imputed cowardice to 
Mr. Stuart, was chosen on which to found proceedings. Mr. Stuart and Lord 
Rosslyn were equally anxious to avoid the ultimate appeal. The latter, there- 


whatever. This, of course, Sir Alexander positively refused to do, and at once 
admitted himself to be the writer. Another proposal was then made, that it 
should be taken as a mere bad joke, an idle sarcasm, for which he was sorry. 
This satisfaction he refused. ‘I cannot submit,” he said, “ to be catechised. 
I will neither make denial nor apology.” Anything but a hostile meeting thus 
became impossible. ‘ 

Sir Alexander Boswell at first proposed the affair should take place on the 
continent ; “ because,” said he, in a letter written to his friend, “if I should be 
the successful party, I should not like the after-proceedings of our Courts of 
Justice.” Mr. Stuart willingly agreed to follow him there. He altered his 
determination, and proposed England as the scene of action. Mr. Stuart assent- 
ed to the proposal. At last he agreed to fight in his native land, because he was 
advised by a legal friend that he would be safer in the hands of the Lord Advo- 
cate, than in those of an English Grand Jury. This delay and these prepara- 
tions gave to the coming affair a deadly character. The intended meeting in 
the mean time transpired, and the parties were bound over to keep the peace. 
Unfortunately the recognisances only extended to the county of Mid-Lothian, 
and this hastened the meeting in Fife. The parties repaired to Auchertoul, 
near Balmuto, An attempt was made on the field, by Sir Alexander’s own 
second, to settle the matter. This kind-hearted and sensible person, Commis- 
sioner Douglas, a brother of the Marquis of Queensberry, asked Boswell, im- 
mediately before the fatal preparations were made, if there was no possibility 
of accommodation. He shook his head, and said it was impossible. In the first 
fire Boswell was wounded inthe neck. His spine was injured, and his ex- 
tremities becaine paralyzed. He was conveyed to Balmuto House, where he 
only survived a fewdays. He diedon the 27th of March, 1822. It afterwards 
appeared that, in despite of all the deadly preparations, it had been the fixed 
determination of both parties not to fire at each other. It may bestated, as a 
peculiar feature in this case, that no less dignified and solemn a person than a 
supreme criminal judge of the land was not only consulted by Sir Alexander 
Boswell, but prepared him for the meeting by endeavouring to furnish him 
with asecond. Mr. Stuart was afterwards tried before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, and was acquitted, amid strong marks of general satisfaction. Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell was the son of the biographer of Dr. Johnson, and was in many 
respects a distinguished, accomplished, and useful man. 

It may safely be affirmed that few public proceedings are more frequently the 
causes of duels than elections. The present position of one of the parties 
will render the following duel of more than commoninterest. In 1826 Lord 
Howick offered himself as a candidate for the representation of his native coun- 
ty, Northumberland. The election was severely and most expensively contest- 
ed. The Earl of Durham, then Mr. Lambton, energetically supported, by his 
personal exertions and influence, the cause of Whiggery and his brother-in-law. 
On the tenth day of the election Mr. Lambton was standing on the hustings at 
Alnwick, whilst Lord Howick was animadverting, with great bitterness, upon 
the singular coalition between two of his opponents, Mr. omacies. a Radical, 
and Mr. Liddell, a Tory; when the former gentleman, who during the whole 
course of the election, had been greatly annoyed by the spirited freedom and 
censure of Lord Howick’s remarks on his political career, and still more by 
the opposition of Mr. Lambton, accused Lord Durham of prompting his Lordship. 
This Mr. Lambton unequivocally denied ; and Mr. Beaumont retorted by giving 
him the lie. Mr. Lambton, after having addressed the meeting with a power 
and eloquence, which will be long remembered by those who had the good for- 
tune to be present, left the hustings, accompanied by the Honourable Charles, 
now Colonel Grey; and the efforts of his family to discover whither he had pro- 











was not inconsistent witn the character of a gentleman. Lieutenant M‘Leod 
refused to receive any verbal or written apology, unless Glengarry should place 
the cane, with which the disgrace had been inflicted, in his hands, and leave it 
to him to retort or not as he might see cause. After much discussion, the terms 

were rejected. The parties were placed on the ground, and Glengarry fired 

into the bosom of the young man, whose life fell a sacrifice a short time after. 

A jury, with the approbation of the Court, acquitted Glengarry, on the ground 

that he had manifested an anxious desire to apologise. ‘At the same time,” 

the chancellor of the jury added, ‘they had no idea of finding, by their ver- 
dict, that what is called fairly killing a man in a duel could afford, by itself, any 
defence against a charge of murder.” 

The last case we have mentioned arose out of an unfortunate quarrel be- 
tween two young mien, one the Surgeon, the other a Captain in the same regi- 
ment. Some trifling dispute arose at the mess on account of Mr. Cahill having 
contrary to the regulations, cauicd the file of a newspaper to his own room 
when unwell. The doctor laughed at the matter; and, when informed of it 
by a friend of Captain Rutherford, he said the thing must have arisen from per- 
sonal pique ; and, upon being pressed to say to what he alluded, he replied, 
**T don’t mean to say any thing covertly—I believe Rutherford has a personal 
spique at me.” Captain Rutherford naturally took this amiss, and, no satisfactory 
explanation being offered, the parties the same evening went out, with two very 
young men as their seconds, to a quarry in the neighbourhood. Several op- 
portunities were given to Cahill to withdraw the remark, but he refused todo 
so. They fired, and Rutherford was killed. Cahill was brought to trial, and 
the jury, with only two dissentient voices, acquitted him ; upon which the pre- 
siding judge said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have given a verdict such as was to be ex- 
pected on the occasion.”’ 

The verdicts of acquittal given in the cases we have just noticed are some- 
what remarkable, when we recollect the peculiar severity of the Scotch law 
relative to duelling. By it, not only was death resulting from a duel as in Eng- 
land, murder, however fair or equal the manner of conducting the combat, but 
the bare act of engaging in a duel was by the statute 1600, cap. 12, reised to 
the same rank of a capital crime ; and, as if to complete the restraint on duel- 
lists, it was, by the statute 1696, cap. 35, made punishable with banishment and 
escheat of moveables, to be concerned in the giving, sending, or accepting a 
challenge, even though no eombat should have ensued. This latter statute was 
repealed by the united Legislature in 1819 ; and, by one of those strange freaks 
which fortune delights in, the bill for its repeal was introduced into Parliament 
by Sir Alexander Boswell, whose death in a duel will long be remeinbered, and 
a slight notice of which we proceed to make. 

The boldness, or, as it was then termed, the violence, of the Whig party in 
Scotland, after the establishment of the peace of 1815, induced the supporters 
of the then government, injudiciously—and, as it turned out, most unfortunate- 

ly—to establish a newspaper in Edinburgh, called The Beacon. ‘This journal 
was not merely supported by the influence and pecuniary means of those high 
in fevour with the existing administration, but had its columns contributed to by 
the leading Tories of the north. It carried on war to the knife against Whig 
principles, and beceme the organ of the most libellous imputations against the 
characters and private conduct of the chiefs of that party. However much its 
establishment at that time was defended, on the pleas of cireumstances and 
expediency, it cannot now be denied that it was highly discreditable to all con- 
cerned in it; and they comprised some of the great, several of the good. The 
consequence of the proceedings of this paper was the complete disorganisation 
of that choice society of which the Modern Athens had so long been proud 


eeeded were totally unavailing. The insult was offered in the hearing of Lady 
Louisa Lambton, who sat with her son in the window of a house adjoining 
the hustings, and the anxicty of the wife may be more easily believed than 
| described. It was at length ascertained that Mr. Lambton, upon retiring, had 
| despatched a message to Mr. Beaumont, desiring that gentleman to hold ¢ 
| friend in read ness, to receive a communication from General Sir H. Grey, for 


whom Colonel Charles Grey had ridden off express to Howick. Within an 
hour the General arrived in Alnwick, and had a conference with Captain Plun- 
kett, when the preliminaries of a hostile meeting were adjusted ; an early hour 
next morning, and the town Moor, were appointed the time and place. Mr. 
Lambton reached the ground at the specified time, and there received a com- 
| munication, that, although Mr. Beaumont had, to avoid observance, left his 

lodgings by scrambling over the garden-wall, yet he had been beset by a crowd, 








might end in the most calamitous consequences. The Court was, as in the for- 
mer case, re-assembled, pursuant to an order from the King, and as some traits 
of heat and asperity had been noticed between Major Browne and Major Stadden, 
between Major Browne and Captain Hedges, and between Major Browne and 
Lieutenant Urqubart, of the 30th Regiment, those four officers were especially 
called upon, each severally to pledge his honour that no adverse consequences 
should ensue ; and that all differences should terminate and be at peace ; which 
call was immediately responded to. 

Many other instances of this plenary interposition of the Crown, on proper 
requisition, or on information conveyed to it, or accidentally coming to the roy- 
al notice, might be enumerated. The same authority delegated to the Court- 
Martial by the Crown, in the case above given, would seem to be generally 
committed, from his presence at all times, and his official authority with the 
a to the commanding officer of every regiment. 

The principle of adjusting the personal differences of officers, by private ex- 
planations, has been peculiarly recommended by the Duke of Wellington, and 
in a manner that would seem in a great measure to sustain the doctrine just ad- 
vanced. In confirming the sentence of a General Court-Martial, held at St. 
Thomar, in the month of September, 1810, on a Captain W , of the 3d bat- 
talion of the Royals, who had been tried and convicted of using disrespectful 
expressions to his commanding officer, and afterwards refusing to withdraw them, 
_ condition of being liberated from arrest, the Duke thus expressed him- 
self :— 

‘The Commander-in-Chief laments that Captain W. should have thought 
proper to defer, till he was brought to trial, to explain the disrespectful expres 
sions which he made use of to his commanding officer, notwithstanding the 
repeated offers made to him by his commanding officer to receive such expla- 
nation. 

‘The officers of the army should recollect, that it is not only no degradation, 
but that it is meritorious in him who is in the wrong to acknowledge, and atone 
for his errors, and that the momentary humiliation which any man may feel for 
making such an acknowledgment, is more than atoned for by the subsequent sa- 








| tisfaction which it affords him, and by avoiding a trial and conviction of conduct 


unbecoming an officer.” 

The following is a remarkable instance of the exercise of authority and inge- 
nuity in a Court-Martial. It occurred during the last war in America. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walcot, of the 5th Regiment of foot, while encamped near Bos- 
ton, was so unfortunate, in a hasty and intemperate moment, as to strike a Sub- 
altern (Ensign Patrick) under his command ; and notwithstanding the latter had 
challenged him, the Lieutenant-Colonel was brought to a Court-Martial, of which 
Brigadier-General Pigot was president, for the offence. The Court, after due 
consideration, suspended him from pay and allowances for six months, and was 
further pleased to order, that Ensign Patrick should draw his hand across the 
face of the Lieutenant-Colonel, before the whole regiment, for the insult he had 
received, 

While the Crown and Courts-Martial have thus been active in repressing quar- 
rels, challenges, and duels in the army, the approbation of the Commander-in- 
Chief has been freely bestowed, in a public and pointed mamner, to those offi- 
cers, who, — reputations which placed them beyond the fear of vulgar 
animadversion, have had the moral courage to refuse a challenge. One exam- 
ple of this we will only notice, and we do so the more readily, because it laid 
down a rule of so general an extension, as to be capable of application to a vast 
variety of cases which may daily fall within the scope of its principle. The ex- 
ample alluded to is the refusal of the challenge of Major Armstrong by Sir Eyre 
Coote in 1800. When this refusal and the attendant circumstances were known 
at the Horse Guards, his Royal Highness the then Commander-in-Chief caused 
a letter, signifying his Majesty’s approbation of his conduct, to be addressed to 
Sir Eyre Coote. 

‘His Majesty,” said the Adjutant-General in this communication, ‘“ considers 
the conduct of Mr. Armstrong, in having eideavoured to ground a personal 
quarrel on the evidence, which you gave in conformity to your duty, on your 
oath, before a General Court-Martial, as militating not less against the principle 
of public justice, than against the discipline of the army ; and his Majesty has 
been pleased to direct, that it should be signified to you in the strongest terms, 
that by having had recourse to the laws of the country on this occasion, you have 
displayed a spirit truly commendable as a soldier, and peculiarly becoming the 
station you hold in his Majesty’s service, to which you have rendered a material 
benefit by furnishing an example, which his Majesty has ordered to be pointed 
out, as worthy the unitation of every officer under similar circumstances.” 


— 
NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
The Arahian Nights’ Entertainments: a New Translation. By E. W. Lane, 
author of the “ Modern Egyptians.”’ Illustrated with many hundred Wood- 

cuts, after W. Harvey. PartsI. and II. S8vo. London, 1838. Knight 





and apprehended interruption. Mr. Beaumont at last, however, reached the 
spot : the parties were placed, when Sir David Smith, a magistrate, attended 
by the police, arrived. Mr. Lambton made the best of his way to his carriage, 
while Mr. Beaumont, after some unavoidable delay, followed on horseback. It 
is impossible to describe the state of anxiety which prevailed at Alnwick during 
the suspense that ensued. Fears were entertained for the safety of Mr. Lamb- 
ton, as well on account of his own debilitated state of health, as the acknow- 
ledged skill of his adversary as a marksinan. The progress of one, ifnot the 
most determined contest ever known in electioneering annals, ceased for a few 
hours to be interesting, and the duel only was the all-engrossing subject of 
thought and conversation. After various interruptions the parties at length met 
on the sands at Bamborough, during a heavy fallof rain, and, having exchang- 
ed shots, the affair terminated. 

Our readers are too well acquainted with the causes which induced the Duke 
of Wellington, in 1829, to call out the Earl of Winchilsea, to render it neces- 
sary for us to describe that transaction. 

The aim of the framers of our military code has on all occasions been con- 
spicuous, in the ordinances declared by them for the prevention and repression 
of the conduct and actions of soldiers, having a tendency toa breach of the 
peace, or to the interruption of the quiet of the camp or garrison. ‘To this end 
specific rules have been laid down from the most distant times. By the char- 
ter of Richard L., published on his voyage to the Holy Land, it is ordered, 
that ‘any one who shall reproach, abuse, or curse his companion, shall, for 

every time he is convicted thereof, give him so many ounces of silver.” And 
| by the statutes of Henry VIII. the penalty is increased to imprisonment in any 
one who shall throw out even a national reflection against his comrade. ‘The 
| Earl of Northumberland, in the time of Charles I., by his articles of war, not 
| only ordained that ‘ commanders must see God duly served,” but “ that what- 
| ever officer soever shall come drunk to his guard, or shall quarrel in the quar- 
| ters, or commit any disorder, shall be casseered without mercy ;”’ and “that the 
| next officer under him shall have his place, which he may pretend to as his 
right, and it shal! not be refused tohim.” This noble general punished those 
officers concerned in duels with death, as well as soldiers and officers on the 
| watch, who suffered the combat to take place. In the rules and articles of war 
of James II., which may with truth be called the substratum of our Mutiny 
Acts, all the statutary regulations respecting quarrels, challenges, and duels, 
or the spirit of the former statutes and ordinances, appear to have been embo- 
died in one plain and comprehensive article which differs not in substance, nor 
materially in form, with the existing article of war on this subject. 

A number of instances are on record abundantly sufficient to show the exist- 
ence of a power in the sovereign, as the head of the army, to repress, of its own 








Animosity and party-spirit reigned where philosophy and harmony had formerly | means, the turbulent passions of those who are placed so peculiarly under its 


loved to dwell. Political rancour soon begat personal malice, and slander sup- 
plied the place of logic in political controversies. Litigation followed in the 
train, and “ The Beacon” soon gave ample employment to the owners of the 
ragged gowns of the Parliament House. t 
too harsh language to call disgraceful, brought about the dissolution of * The 
Beacon,” and the temporary flight of its editor. “The Sentinel,” however, 
started into life at Glasgow, and, by following its practices, supplied its place 
Amongst the slandered Whigs was Mr. James Stuart of Dunearn, a gentleman 
of undoubted honour and respectability. Not only were the most disgraceful 
aspersions, most unmeritedly, thrown upon this gentleman’s character, but 
his personal courage was impugned. From day to day Mr. Stuart’s name was 
«coupled, in “‘ The Beacon,” with the words dastard, sulky poltroon, coward, 
and despised, and that at the very time he was under recognisances to keep the 
eace. Mr. Stuart sought protection against those ruffianly attacks from the 
ies but legal difficulties prevailed against him. Events, as we have before 
stated, brought the career of ‘The Beacon,” to a close, and with it a fair op- 
portunity was afforded to abstain from further persecuting Mr. Stuart. Yet in 
the very first number of ** The Sentinel,” all the previous calumnies against 
him were purposely and deliberately adopted. He was declared to have dis- 
honoured the blood and the name of his family, and broadly and without evasion 
branded with the intolerable word—coward. Mr. Stuart again ppealed to a 
court of justice, and within its sacred walls, his persecutors had the audacity 
to twit him, on the records of the Court, with not having appealed to the laws 
of honour. It happened that the smaller fry of proprietors could n 


il ot agree 
among themselves, and one of them turned informer, and after some negocia- 
tions, iaid before Mr. Stuart all the original letters and documents connected 
with “ The Sentinel.” 

These papers disclosed to Mr. Stuart that a gentleman with whom he was 


somewhat related—with whom he had never been but upon good terms—whose 
talents he had been among the first to appreciate—that Sir Alexander Boswell 
of Auchinlech was the author of the worst calumnies against him, and that he 


; command and guidance 
| In January, 1783, a Court-Martial was assembled to investigate certain 
charges against Lieutenant-General Murray, on account of his conduct in de- 


Circumstances; which it is not using | fence of Fort St. Phillips, in the island of Minorca, and alleged personal pique 


| towards Sir William Draper, who preferred the charges. During the investiga- 
tion two letters were prodaced before the Court, one addressed by Sir William 
Draper to General Murray, then commanding at Minorca, containing the follow- 
ing passage :—“ Your insinuation that I am attempting to take the command 
from you is false and infamous.” The other was a reply to this from General 
Murray, and which embraced, among other things, the annexed threat :—‘* As 
to personal abuse I shall do myself justice, you may be assured, when the pro- 
| per time arrives.” The Court-Martial, on separating, made known to thi 
| King the temper and disposition of the parties towards each other. His Ma- 
jesty ordered the Court to be re-convened for the purpose of proposing some 
accommodation of the dispute “‘ by explanation, acknowledgment, or conces- 
sion.’ The Court had also the royal permission to use his Majesty’s name, 
authority, ad injunction, in arranging the affair. After much consideration the 
| Court determined that the parties should give and receive mutual apologies 
| Sir William Draper expressed his acquiescence in this decision ; but General 
| Murray, conceiving ‘in all private matters he was master of his own actions, 
| chose to keep his honour under his own preservation,” anddeclined to apolo- 
| gise. He was in consequence placed, by order of his Majesty, under close ar 
| rest, from which he was not released until he had pledged himself to the same 





| effect as Sir. W Draper 
Another instance occurred in the year 1789, at the conclusion of a Court 
lartial, of which General Lord Frederick Cavendish was president, holden on 
Major Browne, of the 67th Regiment r Court, in pre senting their sentence 
to the King, offered with it certain suspicions they had conceived, in the coursé 


of the matters they had just invest gated, that much animosity existed between 


the parties principally concerned in the late trial, and between others who had 
taken a collateral part in it, which, if not restrained by the hand of authority, 





This work, when completed, will form three fine royal octavo volumes ; and, 
if we may judge from the specimens before us, will be, at once, very hand 
somely illustrated by the arts, and very valuably enriched by the editor with 
notes, explanatory of Oriental, and especially of Arabian history, literature, 
customs, manners, and superstitions 

We have heard it objected to Mr. Lane, in this production, that he has em- 
barrassed it with troublesome difficulties, by the restoration of proper names, 
titles, and eastern maxims, phrases, poetry, and even words, to their true ortho- 
graphy and literal meaning. This is an objection common to every publication 
relating to Asia, which it has been our lot to read: and, no doubt, the clashing 
and confusion arising out of the want of certain rules in this respect, has been 
(though apparently and comparatively unimportant, so long as the reader knew 
what was meant) one of the chief causes why this class of authorship has been 
neglected. The world, particularly the English world, is so busy that it will 
not be at the pains to understand anything not readily intelligible and perfectly 
obvious. , 

But, as regards the present translation, the slight inconveniency complained 
of vanishes as you proceed. What was a little strange in Part I. became fa- 
miliar in Part II. ; and we will answer for it, that, in six months, we shall find 
Kur-an, Muslim, Jinn, Khaliff or Khaleefeh, Wezeer, Deevan, Fakhr, Barme- 
kees, and Haroon-er-Rasheed, &c., as easy as Coran or Alcoran, Mussulmans 
or Moslem, Genii, Caliph, Vizier, Divan, Fakir, Barmecides, and Haroun-el- 
Raschid, &c. And, even were it not so, the argument would be a very bad one, 
for it would be in favour of the perpetuation of error—an argument that, 
having acquired better information, and knowing what was right, we should not 
adopt it, we think will hardly be maintained; and, for ourselves, can only ex- 
press our obligation to Mr. Lane for what he has done, and our hope that his ex- 
ample may lead to something like a general rule, and standard in our literary 
intercourse with Persian, Arab, and other Asiatic works. 

Having offered these few introductory remarks, we have to state, that these 
two Parts carry us into the ninth night, and are curiously noted. Some of the 
information may impair the wonders of romance ; but we are well satisfied to 
have intelligence and truth instead of absurdities and impossibilities ; and we 
will vouch that there is quite enough of the marvellous remaining to gratify the 
most imaginative. Leaving any observations upon the variations of the Tales 
from the common version, any comparison of their genuine nature and simpli- 
city with the ornamented and altered forms in which we have been accustomed 
to them, till the edition is further advanced, we shall conclude this notice with 
a selection from Mr. Lane’s annotations, which will afford some idea of their 
value and interest. 

For general information :— 

“The confession of the Muslim's faith is briefly made in these words :— 
‘ There is no deity but God: Mohammad is God's apostle :'-—which imply a be- 
lief and observance of every thing that Mohammad taught to be the word or 
will of God. Inthe opinion of those who are commonly called orthodox, and 
termed ‘Sunnees’ (the only class whom we have to consider; for they are 
Sunnee tenets and Arab manners which are described in this work in almost 
every case, wherever the scene is laid), the Mohammadan code is founded upon 
the Kur-an, the Traditions of the Prophet, the concordance of his principal 
early disciples, and the decisions which have been framed from analogy or com- 
parison. The class consists of four sects, Hanafees, Shafe’ees, Malikees, and 
Hambelees ; so called after the names of their respective founders. The other 
sects, who are called ‘ Shee’ees’ (an appellation particularly given to the Per- 
sian sect, but also used to designate generally all who are not Sunnees), are re- 
garded by their opponents in general! nearly in the same light as those who do 
not profess El-Islam (or the Mohammadan faith) ; that is, as destined to eternal 
or severe punishment.” 

“On the Title and Office of Wezeer—Wezeer is an Arabic Word, and is pro- 
nounced by the Arabs as I have written it; but the Turks and Persians pro- 
nounce the first letter V.—There are three opinions respecting the etymology 
of this word. Some derive it from ‘wizr’ (a burden), because the wezeer 
bears the burdens of the king; others from ‘ wezer’ (a refuge ), because the 
king has recourse the counsels of wezeer, and prudence; others, again, from 


‘azr’ (back, or strength), because the king is strengthened by his wezeer, as 
the human frame is by the back. The proper and chief duties of a wezeer are 
explained by the above, and by a saying of the prophet :—‘ Whosoever is in 
ithority over Muslims, if God would prosper him, he giveth him a vir- 
tuous wezeer, who, when he fo tteth his duty, remindeth him, and 
n he remembereth, assisteth him; but if he would do otherwise, he giveth 


him an evil wezeer, who, when he forgetteth, doth not remind him, and when 
he remembereth, doth not assist him.’ The post of wezeer was the highest 
that was held by an officer of the pen, and the person who occupied it was pro- 
perly the next to the sultan; but the Turkish sultans of Egypt made the 
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office of naib (or viceroy) to have the pre-eminence. Under them, the post 
of wezeer was sometimes occupied by an officer of the sword, and some- 
times by an officer of the pen; and, in both cases, the wezeer was also called 
‘the saheb.’” 

“ On the Jinn, or Genii—The frequent mention of genii in this work, and the 
erroneous accounts that have been given of these fabulous beings by various Euro- 
pean writers, have induced me to examine the statements respecting them in se- 
yeral Arabic works ; and I shall here offer the result of my investigation, with a 
previous account of the angels. The Muslims, in general, believe in three dif- 
ferent species of created intelligent beings—namely, angels, who are created of 
light ; genii, who are created of fire ; and men, created of earth. The first species 
are called ‘ melaikeh’ (sing, ‘ melek’); the second ‘jinn’ or ‘ ginn’ (sing, ‘jin- 
nee’ or ‘ginnee’); the third, ‘ins’ (sing,‘insee.’) Some hold that the devils (sheytans) 
are of a species distinct from angels and jinn ; but the more prevailing opinion 
and that which rests on the highest authority, is, that they are rebellious jinn. 
‘It is believed,’ says El-Kazweenee, ‘that the angels are of a simple substance, 
endowed with life, and speech, and reason: and that the difference between 
them and the jinn and sheytans is a difference of species. Know, he adds, 
that the angels are sanctified from carnal desire, and the disturbance of anger : 
they disobey not God in what he hath commanded them, but do what they are 
commanded. Their feod is the celebrating of his glory ; their drink, the pro- 
claiming of his holiness ; their conversation, the commemoration of God, whose 
name be exalted: their pleasure, his worship; they are created in different 
forms, and with different powers.’ Some are described as having the forms of 
brutes. Four of them are archangels; Jebraeel, or Jibreel (or Gabriel), the 
angel of revelations; Meekacel, or Meekal (er Michael), the patron of the 
Israelites ; "Azraeel, the angel of death; and Israfeel the angel of the trum- 
pet, which he is to sound twice, or as some say thrice, at the end of the world ; 
one blast is to kill all living creatures (himself included); another, forty years 
afver (he being raised again for this purpose, with Jebraeel and Meekaeel), will 
raise the dead. ‘These archangels are also called apostolic angels. ‘They are 
inferior in dignity to human prophets and apostles, though superior to the rest 
of the humanrace ; the angelic nature is held to be inferior to the human na- 
ture, because all the angels were commanded to prostrate themselves before 
Adam. Every believer is attended by two guardian and recording angels ; one 
of whom writes his good actions, the other his evil actions; or, according to 
some, the number of these angels is five, or sixty, or a hundred and sixty. 
There are also two angels called Munkar (vulg. Nakir) and Nekeer, who ex- 
amine all the dead, and torture the wicked in their graves. The species of 
jinn is said to have been created some thousands of years before Adam. Ac- 
cording to a tradition from the prophet, this species consists of five orders or 
classes—namely, jin (who are the least powerful of all), jinn, sheytans, (or 
devils), ’efreets, and marids. The last, it is added, are the most powerful ; and 
the jan are transformed jinn; like as certain apes and swine were transformed 
men.—It must, however, be remarked here, that the terms jinn and jan are ge- 
nerally used indiscriminately, as names of the whole species (including the 
other orders above-mentioned), whether good or bad ; and that the former term 
is the more common. Also, that ‘sheytan’ is commonly used to signify any 
evil jinnee : a marid, an evil jinnee of the most powerful class. The jinn (but, 
generally speaking, evil ones) are called by the Persians ‘deevs ;’ the most 
powerful evil jinn, ‘narahs’ (which signifies ‘males,’ though they are said to be 
males and females; the good jinn, ‘ perees ;’ though this term is commonly ap- 
plied to females. ° + It is said that God created the jan [or jinn] 
two thousand years before Adam [or, according to some writers, much earlier ; 
and that there are believers and infidels and every sect among them, as among 
men Some say that a prophet, name Yoosuf, was sent to the jinn: others, 
that they had only preachers, or admonishers ; others again that seventy apostles 
were sent, before Mohammad, to jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly be- 
lieved that the preadamite jinn were governed by forty (or, according to some, 
seventy-two) kings, to eachof whom the Arab writers give the name of Suley- 
man (or Solomon) ; and that they derive their appellation from the last of these, 
who was called Jan Ibn Jan, and who, some say, built the pyramids of Egypt. 
The following account of the praadamite jinn is given by El-Kazweenee. * It 
is related im histories, that a race of jinn, in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, the land and the sea, and the plains, 
and the mountains; and the favours of God were multiplied upon them; and 
they had government, and prophecy, and religion, and law ; but they transgress- 
ed and offended, and opposed their prophets, and made wickedness to abound 
in the earth; whereupon God, whose name be exalted, sent against them an 
army of angels, whe took possession of the earth, and drove away the jinn to 
the regions of the islands, and made many of them prisoners; and of those 
who were made prisoners was ‘ Azazeel [afterwards called Iblees, from his des- 
pair]; and a slaughter was made among them. At that time, Azazeel was 
young: he grew up among the angels [and, probably, for that reason was call- 


e@ 6ne of them], and became learned in their knowledge, and assumed the go- | 


vernment of them; and his days were prolonged until he became their chief ; 
and thus he continued for a long time, until the affair between him and Adam 
happened, as God, whose name be exalted, hath said, ‘ When we said unto the 


angels, worship ye Adam, and [all] worshipped except Iblees, [who] was [one] 
of the jinn.’” 


We have not room for the whole of this curious note; and shall only observe | 


upon its latter doctrine, that it might yield a glorious hypothesis to our geolo- 
gists, and famously enlighten the controversy on the Mosaic history of the 
creation (Genesis, cap. i.), which supposes that our earth was called into ex- 
istence by uniting the debris and wreck of a preceding and then chaotic world 
Only fancy this the world of the Jinns; and then, although they could leave 
no bones im the lower strata where organic remains are discovered, would not 
all the Saurian and all other monsters be acknowledged to have been their fit- 
test animal companions? We call Sedgwick, Buckland, Murchison, Lyell, and 
Phillips, to ponder upon this. 

To come to other matters, we quote : 

“On the Wickedness of Women.—The wickedness of women is a subject 
wpen which the stronger sex among the Arabs, with an affected feeling of su- 
perior virtue, often dwell in common conversation. That wemen are deficient 
in judgment or good sense is held as a fact not to be disputed even by them- 
selves, as it rests on an assertion of the prophet ; but that they possess a 
superior degree of cunning is pronounced equally certain and notorious. ‘Their 


general depravity is pronounced to be much greater than that of men. ‘I | 


stood,’ said the prophet, ‘at the gate of paradise; and lo, most of its inmates 
were the poor: and I stood at the gate of hell; and lo, most of its inmates 
were women.’ In allusion to women, the Khaleefeh ‘Omar said, ‘ Consult 
them, and do the contrary of what they advise.’ But this is not to be done 
merely for the sake of opposing them; nor when other advice can be had 
‘It is desirable for a man,’ says the learned Iman, ‘before he enters upon any 
important undertaking, to consult ten intelligent persons among his particular 
friends ; or, if he have not more than five such friends, let him consult each of 
them twiee ; or, if he have net more than one friend, he should consult him ten 
times at ten different visits: if he have not one to consult, let him return to 
his wife, and consult her; and whatever she advises him to do, let him do the 
contrary: s@ shall he proceed rightly in his affair, and attain his object.’ A 
truly virtuous wife is, of course, excepted in this rule: such a person is as 
much respected by Muslims as she is (at least, according to their own account), 
rarely met with by them. When woman was created, the devil, we are told. 
was delighted, and said, ‘Thou art half of my host, and thou art the depository 
of my secret, and thou art my arrow, with which I shoot, and miss not.’ 
What are termed by us affairs of gallantry were very common among the Pagan 
Arabs, and are scareely less so among their Muslin posterity. ‘They are, how- 
ever, unfrequent among most tribes of Bedawees, and among the descendants 
of those tribes not long settled as cultivators. I remember being roused from 
the quiet that I generally enjoyed in an ancient tomb in which I resided at 
Thebes, by the cries of a young woman in the neighbourhood, whom an Arab 
was severely beating for an impudent proposal that she had made to him. 


“* On the Cruelty ascribed to Shahriydr.—1 wish that I could accuse the au- 
7 ‘a . . . 
thor of inventing, in this case, an incident of an incredible nature, and entirely 
unparalleled ; but, alas! acts of equal cruelty are recorded of Arab princes ; 


traits of benevolence, and crimes of the blackest hue, are related in their histo- | 


ries, sometimes in the same page I have not read of any case exactly resem 
bling that to which this note relates; but the following anecdote will shew, 
that, if conduct still more atrocious had been described in the latter, it might 
have been founded on fact. ‘In the year of the Flight 423, the Khaleefch of 
Egypt, Ez-Zahir, the son of El-Hakim, collected together all the female slaves 
that were in the palace, and said to them, ‘ Assemble together, and I will make 
a day of pleasure for you, such as hath not before been seen in Egypt.’ He 
ordered, also, that every person who had a female slave should bring her, and 
that none of them should come but with her ornaments of jewels and gold 
They did so ; and there was not a single one that did not come. He then placed 
them in a chamber, and, calling some masons, made them build up the door of 
the chamber upon them, and so they all died. This h ippened on Friday, (the 
Mohammadan sabbath, the 6th of Showwal.) The ber 


‘ number of them was two 
thousand six hundred and sixty female slaves 


After they had remained six 
months, he he aped lighted combustibles upon them, and burned them, tozget 
with their clothes and ornaments. May God shew no mercy to him! 

In a literary journal the following must find a place. It is difficult to 
whether one would wish the Sovereign of England to follow the Eastern ex 


les 


“On the Rewarde 9 Men ef Literature av? 
common custom of Eastern princes to bestow 


Mterature and science, as well as upon their great officers and other servants 


Science.—It has long heen a 


1 


stresses of honeur upon men of 


| five hundred turbans. 
| times ten, twenty, or thirty thousand, and even more, for a few verses ; nay, 


Che Albion. 


These dresses were of different kinds for persons of different classes or profes- 
sions. ‘The most usual kind was an ample coat. With dresses of this descrip- 
tion were often given gold-embroidered turbans ; and sometimes, to emeers 
(or great military officers), neck-rings or collars (called taks), some of which 
were set with jewels; as also, bracelets, and swords ornamented with precious 
stones, &c.; and to wezeers, instead of the tak, a necklace of jewels. The 
following striking record will convey an idea of the magnificence of some of 
these dresses of lionour ; or, in other words, of the liberality of a Muslim prince, 
and, at the same time, of the very precarious nature of his favour. A person, 
chancing to look at a register kept by one of the officers of Haroon Er-Rasheéd, 
saw in it the following entry :—‘ Four hundred thousand pieces of gold, the 
price of a dress of honour for Jaafar, the son of Yahya, the wezeer.’ A few 
days after, he saw beneath this written,—‘ Ten keerats, the price of naphtha 
and reeds, for burning the body of Jaafar, the son of Yahya.’ The keerat of 
Baghdad was the twentieth part of a deenar, or piece of gold. Arab princes 
and other great men have generally been famous for highly respecting, and li- 
berally rewarding, men of literature and science, and especially poets. El-Ma- 
moon and many others are well known to us for their patronage of the learned. 
Er-Rasheed carried his condescension to them so far as to pour the water on the 
hands of a blind man, Aboo Mo’dwiyeh, one of the most learned persons of his 
time, previously to his eating with him, to shew his respect for science. An 
anecdote of a khaleefeh ordering the mouth of a learned mati to be filled with 
jewels, I have related in a former note. To cram the mouth with sugar or 
sweetmeats for a polite or eloquent speech, or piece of poctry, has been more 
commonly done ; but the usual presents to learned men were, and are, dresses 
of honor and sums of money. Ibn ’Obeyd El-Bakhteree, an illustrious poet 
and traditionist, who flourished in the reign of El-Musta’een, is said to have re- 
ceived so many presents, that, after his death, there were found, among the pro- 
perty which he left, a hundred complete suits of dress, two hundred shirts, and 
A thousand pieces of gold were often given, and some- 


for a single couplet. The prodigality of Arab princes to men of learning may 
be exemplified by the following anecdote :—Hammad, surnamed Er-Rawiyeh, 
or the famous reciter, having attached himself to the khaleefeh El-Weleed, the 
son uf "Abd El-Melik, and shewn a contrary feeling towards his brother Hisham, 
on the accession of the latter, fled to El-Koofeh. While there, a letter arrived 
from Hisham, commanding his presence at Damascus: it was addressed to the 
governor, who, being ordered to treat him with honour, gave him a purse con- 
taining a thousand pieces of gold, and despatched him with the khaleefeh’s mes- 
senger. On his arrival at Damascus, he was conducted before Hisham, whom 
he found in a splendid saloon, seated uuder a pavilion of red silk, surmount- 
ed by a dome of yellow brocade, attended by two female slaves of beauty un- 
surpassed, each holding a crystal ewer of wine. His admission during the pre- 
sence of members of the king’s harem, the reader will remark as a very unusual 
and high honour ; the mention of the wine may also surprise him ; but this is a 
subject upon which much may be said, and which will be considered on a future 
occasion. After Hammad had given the salutation, and the khaleefeh had re- 
turned it, the latter told him that he had sent for him to ask respecting a couplet 
of which he (the khaleefeh) could only remember that it ended with the word 
‘ibreek,’ which signifies ‘a ewer.’ The reciter reflected awhile, and the lines 
occurred to his mind, and he repeated them. Hisham cried out, in delight, that 
the lines were those he meant ; drank a cup of wine, and desired one of the fe- 
male slaves to hand a cupto Hammad. She did so; and the draught, he says, 
deprived him of one-third of his reason. The khaleefeh desired him to repeat 
the lines again, and drank a second cup; and Hammad was deprived of another 
third of his reason in the same manner ; and said, ‘O prince of the faithful, two 
thirds of my reason have departed from me.’ Hisham laughed, and desired him 
to ask what he would before the remaining third should have gone ; and the re- 
citer said, ‘One of these.two female slaves.’ The khaleefeh laughed again, 
and said, ‘ Nay, but both of them are thine, and all that is upon them, and all 
that they possess; and, beside them, fifty thousand pieces of gold.’—‘I kissed 
| the greund before him,’ said Hammad, ‘ and drank a third cup, and was uncon- 
scious ef what happened after: I did not wake till the close of the night, when 
I found myself in a handsome house, surrounded by lighted candles, and the two 
| female slaves were putting in order my clothes and other things ; so I took pos- 
| session of the property, and departed, the happiest of the creatures of God.’ A 
whimsical story is told of a kiag, who denied to poets those rewards to which 
usage had almost given them aclaim. This king, whose name is not recorded, 
had the faculty of retaining in his memory an ode after having only once heard 
it; and had a memlook who could repeat an ode which he had twice heard, and 
a female slave who could repeat one that she had heard thrice. Whenever a 
poet came to compliment him with a panegyrical ode, the king used to promise 
| him that, if he found his verses to be his original composition, he would give him 
| a sum of money equal in weight to what they were written upon. The poet, 
consenting, would recite his ode ; and the king would say, ‘It is not new : for 
I have known it some years ;’ and he would repeat it as he had heard it ; after 
which he would add, ‘And this memlock also retains it in his memory ;’ and 
would order the memlook to repeat it; which, having heard it twice from the 
poet and the king, he would do. The king would then say to the poet, ‘I have, 
| also, a female slave who can repeat it ;’ and ordering her to do so, stationed be- 

hind the curtain, she would repeat what she had thus heard thrice ; so the poet 
| would go away empty-handed. The famous poet El-Asma’ee, having heard of 
; this proceeding, and guessing the trick, determined upon outwitting the king ; 
| and accordingly composed an ode made up of very difficult words ; but this was 
E his only preparative measure ; another will be presently explained, and a 
| 





third was, to assume the dress of a Bedawee, that he might not be known, co- 
vering his face, the eyes only excepted, with a litham (a piece of drapery) im ac- 
cordance with a custom of Arabs of the desert. Thus disguised, he went to the 
| palace, and having asked permission, entered, and saluted the king, who said 
to him, ‘ Whence art thou, O brother of the Arabs, and what dost thou desire !’ 
The poet answered, ‘May God increase the power of the king ! I am a poet of 
; such a tribe, and have composed an ode in praise of our lord the sultan.’ ‘O 
brother of the Arabs,’ said the king, ‘ hast thou heard of our condition 1’ 
answered the poet ; ‘and what is it, O king of the age 1?” 
| 
| 


‘No,’ 
+h i,’ replied the 
king, ‘ that if the ode be not thine, we give thee no reward; and if it be thine, 
‘How,’ said El- 
Asma’ee, ‘ should I assume to myself that which belongs to another, and know- 
ing, too, that lying before kings is one of the basest of actions? But I agree to 
this condition, O our lord the sultan.’ So he repeated his ode. The king, per- 


plexed, and unable to remember any of it, made a sign to the memlook—but he 
had retained nothing; and called to the female slave, but she, also, was unabl 


to repeat a word. ‘O brother of the Arabs,’ said he, ‘ thou hast spoken truth, 
and the ode is thine without doubt : I have never heard it before ; produce, there- 
fore what it is written upon, and we will give thee its weight in money, as we 
have promised.’ ‘ Wilt thou,’ said the poet, ‘send one of the attendants to 
jcarry it!’ *'To carry what?’ asked the king; ‘is it not upon a paper here i 
thy possession?’ * No, O our lord the sultan,’ 
composed it I could not procure a piece of paper upon which to write, and could 
| find nothing but a fragment of a marble column left me by my father; so I en- 
| graved it upon this; and it lies in the court of the palace.’ He had brought it, 
wrapped up, on the back of a camel. ‘lhe king, to fulfil his promise, was oblig- 
| ed to exhaust his treasury ; and to prevent the repetition of this trick (of which 
he afterwards discovered El-Asma’ce to have been the author), in future reward- 
ed the poets according to the usual custom of kings. 
also, related as an exception to the common 
to the bestowal of rewards on poets :—* A 


we give thee the weight in money of what it is written upon ’ 


The following case 1s, 

stom of great men, with regard 
woet praised a governor in some 
verses, and the latter ordered an ass’s barda‘ali (or stuffed saddle) and girth to 
| be given to him. The poet went away with them on his shoulder; and, being 
asked what he had got, answered, ‘I have praised our honoured lord in the best 
of my verses, and he hath bestowed on me some of the most magnificent articles 
of his apparel.’ ” 


We conclude with one other illustration. 


* On the Distribution of Virtues and Vices among Mankind.—I have heard 
Arabs coniess that their nation possesses nine-tenths of the envy that exists 
among all mankind collectively ; but I have not seen any written. authority for 
this. Iba ‘Abbas assigns nine-tenths of the intrigue or artifice that exists in the 
| world to the Copts; nine-tenths of the pertidy, to the Jews; nine-tenths of the 
stupidity, to the Maghrabees ; nine-tenths of the hardness, to the Turks ; and 
nine-tenths of the bravery, to the Arabs. According to Kaab El-Ahbar, reason 
and sedition are most peculiar to Syria ; plenty and degradation, to Egypt ; and 
misery and health, to the Desert. In another account, faith and modesty are 
said to be most peculiar to El-Yemen ; fortitude and sedition to Syria ; magni- 
ficence, or pride, and hypocrisy, to El-’Erak ; wealth and degradation, to Egy pt ; 
and poverty and misery, to the Desert.—Of women, it is said by Kaab El-Ahbar, 
that the best in the world (excepting those of the tribe of Kureysh mentioned 
by the Prophet) are those of El-Basrah ; and the worst in the world, those of 
Egypt.” 
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TO JOHN BULL. 


Wauaikus Hothell, Dean-street, So Ho. 
e | rot to you, and I dare to say you 
declined in the 





My dear B.,—It is now several years 
thought me defunck ; but, although m 
I told you we 
place I ever was at), which we left w 
n Heave n B . 


‘ veil of ears,” I am 

still alive and living 

or Lavy died—she is now an at 
ind what with one thing and ° 

| ther, I never thought to see the Mephistophilis of England no more 

| However, my third dottor, which was quite a young cretur when you last 


j he ard married a Captain in the army who had been Left tenant of his compa 


and Fulmer is married 


replied the poet, ‘at the time | | 


lomesticated at Nice (the nastiest | 


ok 


many years, and he was recommended to Lord Drum, which as in coorse yow 
know, is gone out Lord High Seditioner to Kennedy. So out my sun-in-law 
went with his wife to Mountreal, leaving a babby behind ; for, although he was 
in the infantry, he was not allowed a passage for his hair apparent, which I 
thought hard; but they said there was no birth for the babby, which as it had 
been born eleven months before, I believe to be a most impotent falseheod and 
imposition. 

Vell, dear B., my sun-in-law was, as I said, rekmended to Lord Drum by 
Lord Pummiceston, the Secretary for Foraying Affairs, which is as nice a Lord 
as ever lived or died, and so he got this pintement, and I came to England to 
see my dotter off, and cum back afterwards to London, with Jemimy, which ie 
my youngest, determined to stay a little bit to see sites—and we have got ex- 
clent rheums here, wich was a famous house, as our landlord tells us, and where 
Arthur Muffy, a grate dramatick, rote his Way to Kip Him, in Noomber four ; 
also where Grick, the great Roshus, and a Goldsmith, and other respectable 
people used to come and sup and drink punch—so we are very well off 

Dear B.,—London is much alturd since I lived up by Russel-square ; the sta- 
tute of King George the Thurd in Pell Mell is a booteful bit of bronze. I re~ 
member him when I was a gull—quite a little gull—and it is very like. But 
how the gash has got on—no ile now—all gash. And how they do pull down 
—the pillar of the Duke of York is a beautiful erection, and the Clubs—dear 
me, what a change—and that great Plenipotentiary on Milbank ; and those 
rale roads, which is so curious, on account of the Indians and going under the 
toe-nails. What they mean by switches I don’t know, but they seem queer 
things to play with. ; 

I went yesterday to see the Bare-idcus at the Gipsies Hall, in Piccadilly, and 
at the same time the Waterloo medal, which is curos indeed. The Bare-ideas 
were very odd, and I have no noshun of dancing by way of praying—two gen- 
tlemen there entered into conversashun with them in a language which they 
called Understanee, but I could not understand a word of it, which is more strange, 
because my late husband’s brother-in-law was Captain of a Hingyman. 

Then we went to see a divine bell in Regent-street, whose name is Polly 
Ticknic, I think; and there was a man with a brass pot upon his head, and 
three eye-holes ; he had two or three pipes with cox to them ;- and he went in- 
to the water, and several men pumped wind into him, and he sent up a reck 
with six leather bags, which a man there called bys, at which Jemimy laffed 
ready to bust herself ; and when the divine belle was a going into the water, I 
said I would go, because Jemimy wanted to go, and so we paid a shilling a piece 
but when I got under the belle I cood not get up the hole which leads to the 
bottom, whereupon I resisted spontaneously, and my dotter went down without 
me. And when she resurrected, her hears was full of dizziness, and if it had not 
been for a young bew what went down with pistachios on his lips, she said she 
thought she should have been suffolkhated. 

I had an opportunity of seeing our dear Quean, which I rejoice at, for I love 
all the ryal family : it was just after she had been investigating a great Lord 
with one of her garters. I am sorry to see, dear B., that they are going to ap~ 
ply to Parlyment for a hact to pull down King’s Place, which must be against 
Royalty—do what you can to stop it, for I suppose it means something about 
dear old Windsor, which ought never to be forgotten. F 

I have been to the Rational Gallery, which is like an oction-room, and is no 
gallery at all; and I have been out upon the “ Assfelt Bytwomen,” by way of 
pavement, which I think will be slippery when it is sloppery, but that is better 
than rale rodes, which is neither good for man nor beast. As for the busses, 
the very name is enuff for decent people, and what they call the little cabs with 
the men on the top, is worse still. 

I suppose Lord Drum will be home soon. He is gone to try, as I hear, to be 
made Precedent of what they call the United States ; but I am told his com- 
plexion is too dark to suit their noshuns; which is a pity, because whatever he 
was out there, my sun-in-law would be sure to be something under him. 

You must see, dear B., that I am not what I was. I am now near upom 
seventy—my youngest is six and twenty. "Tim flies—but he never flies back 
—however, I was determined not to be in Lundun without writin toyou. What 
a great traggegian Mr. Makeready is, and how butiful his plays is perduced. 
As for Mr. Van Humbug I cannot bear to go for fear he should be eat up the 
night I was there. I should not like to see his end. Indeed, dear B., fam 
very fibble aad worn down. Every thing goes faster than it did—stem,. gash, 
raleroads—all the whirled are going scampring and scambling, and I can’t keep 
it up; but, as I said before, I couldn’t be here without writing. 

Poor Lavy, whom you remember was brot home, and is burred in the Nor- 
wood symettry, which is a very rheumantic spot, near where the Gipsies was, 
before the Houses was built—I went to visit her Tom, which is a Sackofagoose, 
and took the opportunity of seeing the Booley Spaw at top of the ill, which is @ 
lovely spot ; rather slippery to get down to, and summut puffing to get out of, 
but as we resolved to make a day of it, I did not so much care. Lavy has left 
| eight oftens to lament her loss. She was a good gull, but in course, as she is 
gone, theres no help for it, and no use in frettin. ! 

I am going when the young ones come back from Kennedy to take a little 
house on Winmillill at Gravesend, which is now a very genteel place, and be- 
ing opposite to Dilbury Fort, where Queen Anne heard of the anihilation of the 
Spanish Armadillo, is very interesting to my youngest Jemimy, which is em- 
ployed in writing a new history of the British Umpire for one of the next yer’s 
splendid Annalls, by order, to suit a bootiful portrait of the late Mr. Lee, the 
lamented Eye Kontstebal of Weysminster. As I say to her, in such a case, 
there is nothing like being on the spot. 

I must, however, stop, for this is a wriggler house, and everybody goes to bed 
hurly. You shall hear from me again, and if you will call, I will introduce Je- 
mimy to you—the only unmarried one—and at twenty-six. Vingt un over- 
drawn, poor gull—do call. Yours, Dorotnea L. Ramsporrom. 





ee 


DONNINGTON GIBBET, A LEGEND OF BERKSHIRE. 


About 150 years ago, during the reign of King Charles II., there lurked about 
these parts a most daring and dangerous villain, who had from his youth upwards 
lived a lawless life of plunder and outrage. His parents, poor but honest folk, 
perhaps unfortunately for him, but certainly most fortunately for them, died 
while he was yet a mere boy ; but, young as he was, he had already discovered 
talents of no common order for that turn of life which alone his evil mind led 
him to look on with pleasure. Learning of every description was his particular 
aversion, and the only evidences on record of his being aware that there was in 
the village such a building as a church, were the many attempts which he made 
to pilfer from it the few valuables it contained. He was as ugly in his person 
as he was deformed in his mind ; and his swarthy complexion, and dark-shaggy 
hair and eyebrows, had gained for him from his earliest years the nickname of 
“ Black Tom.” 

At a fair held at Donnington-cross, the place we had just passed, and to which 
| he had, when about 15 years old, gone in the hope of there exercising to some 
profit his petty larceny propensities, there chanced to come an old woman not a 
little celebrated throughout Berkshire for her skill in fortune-telling, and whose 
peculiar dwelling-place had obtained for her the familiar appellation of the 
Witch of the Wood. Between this person and Tom there existed, from what 
original cause is not known, a settled enmity and continued warfare. ‘Two of 
a trade, they say, can seldom agree ; and it may be supposed that on more than 
one occasion this pair of practitioners in the art of abstraction had interfered 
professionally one with the other 

With the true cunning of her art, she of whom we speak, on arriving at the 
| present scene of action, of course promised more or less of prosperity in the 
world to her youthful customers accordingly as they varied in the amount of the 
retaining-fee offered at the shrine of her mystical knowledge. Tom, who had, 
unot ,erved, for some time stood by in sullen silence, at length caught her eye, 
and, seeing that she changed the expression of her features the moment they 
rested on his, he cried out, with a mixture of spite and banter— 

‘* Now, mother, don’t you know your favourite son ?” 

“ Ay, that do I, and much better, too, than he thinks or likes,”’ was the ready 
reply 

A titter, which ran through the surrounding crowd of half and full grown ur- 
chins, did not seem to increase Tom’s small stock of good humour, and, with 
his teeth set, and his fist clinched, he blustered up to the old woman, the juve- 
nile bystanders, to whom his prowess in the fight was most fully known, making 
at the first moment most respectful way for him For an instant there seemed 
to be some doubt in the mind of the siby] as to whether her divine art might 
prove sufficient defence against this flesh and blood assault; but her confidence 
in it being suddenly restored by the appearance of the parish beadle, she mus 
| tered up her forces, and, putting on her most imposing air, she exclaimed, “Ne 
| ver swell nor swagger here ; I am not a chicken in Farmer Grouse’s hen-roost 
| to be fluttered at you, stretching out your felon fore-paw.” This little allusion 
| to one of Tom’s well-known pastimes was only making bad worse, and there is 
no saying to what extent of violence that. and the loud laugh which it caused, 
might have driven him, had he not just then caught sight of the great parish au- 
thority before alluded to—the on! man being, indeed, for whom Tom had 
ever known to be guilty of the smallest sign of respect. In amoment, chang- 
' le, he said— 





ng his scowl into a bitter sm 


“ Well done, mother! I forgot that on my last visit to neighbour Grouse 


| 


you were my helpmate ; and yet I might have remembered it too, for by the 
ume token [ well recollect who it was that ate the chicken, broth, barley, bon 
ind all. But. come, I bear you no grudge for it, and, if you will answer me one 
‘ ivil que on, W | part friends as usual.” 
| ‘The old woman looked at him a moment, and, then, as if impatient to heat 
what he evidently intended should be a poser, she exclaimed— 
Out w t then in a breath, and don’t make as many mouthfuls of your , 
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As ! peaching again ?” said Tom, with great coolness ; for he had, by 
this time, recovered himself sufficiently to be a match, as he thought, for all the 
chattering old women in the country : “‘ now, I tell you what, mother, from this 
time you and I dissolve partnership. I am not going to run whole risks for half 
profits ; at any rate, I won't again be such a fool for one who can’t keep her 
tongue between her teeth ; so answer my question, and then good by.” 

“ Out with it, I say again, limb of the Devil!” 

“So I will, hag of h Te ; 

The remainder of the compliment was lost in the loud cry which was at this 
moment uttered on the sudden coming in contact of the beadle’s staff with the 
speaker's sconce ; but this was caused more by surprise than by suffering, for 
to the latter he was tolerably hardened, and in a few moments, looking round at 
the burly functionary, who was, with all his wonted dignity of office, motioning 
him to withdraw from the scene of action, he muttered out, ‘ Well! let her 
answer my question, and I will.” The gold-laced hat was observed to move in 
token of compliance, and Tom, gathering up his seattered powers, darted on the 





subject of his inquiry one of his most hideous scowls, and then said— 

“ Tell me this—When will you be ordered your first whipping at Donning- 
ton-cross ?” ; 

The look was returned with interest, and with cool and slow delivery this 
answer was given— ; . 

“The same day that you get your second hanging on Donnington gibbet.’ 

This strange reply evidently had its effect, both on him to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and on the bystanders, for it caused even the great staff-officer himself 
to open his eyes, and to raise their brows in wonderment; nay, he actually went 
so far as to break through the proud silence which he was wont to observe whien- 
ever he was clothed in his gilded robes of state ; and something of ‘“ second 
hanging—umph ! first generally—umph ! quite sufficient—umph !” actually 
pa his lips ; but, perceiving, at this moment, that his unusual loquacity 
was causing his astonished hearers to approach his person with far too much of 
familiarity, he gave a most awful clearing of the throat, struck his ponderous 
mace with violence against the ground, and was in a moment himself again. 

Tom had kept strictly to the articles of agreement, for, whether he liked not 
the old woman’s reply, or from whatever other cause, he was by this time near- 
ly clear of the crowd, and mingled no more with it thatday. But, although the 
actual scene was thus brief, the concluding words of it were long remembered 
by those present, who used, in after years, while sitting in their chimney-cor- 
ners, to recur to them with the same wonder as to their fulfilment as was ex- 
cited as to their meaning when first they heard them. 

I could go on for an hour detailing to you various minor events of Black 
Tom’s lawless life, but time, and the far of tiring you, equally forbid it ; I shall, 
therefore, content myself with a recital of the singular circumstances which put 
the final close to his criminal career, and which were of such a nature as to bear 
out, in many popes minds, the strange prophecy uttered concerning him ten 
years before by the Witch of the Wood. 

A very extensive robbery took place in this immediate neighbourhood. It 
had been planned by London practitioners in the art of plunder ; but, as they 
were in want of some important local information for a due exccution of the pro- 
ject, they naturally addressed themselves to Tom, who, for the promise of a 
sufficient share in the booty, undertook to be their pilot. ‘This proved an un- 
lucky job for him; for one of the gang, being afterwards taken, and carried be- 
fore the magistracy there, compromised for the spacing of his own life by de- 
nouncing Tom, of whose part in the crime till -hen nu suspicions had existed. 
The evidence, however, was so clear, and the f. *ling so strong against him, that 
his trial was a mere ceremony; wt ‘to close cf which sentence of death was 
passed upon him, and he was conlecimed to be executed, and afterwards hang- 
ed in chains, the shortest tine the law then allowed being given to him for pre- 
paration. The gibbet was erected at Donnington-cross, on a spot ever since 
called Gallows Corner ; and to this the unfortunate malefactor was led early 
on the day appointed for his execution. a: 

Sach a spectacle being then, happily, of rare occurrence in these parts, vast 
crowds were attracted to the spot by that strange curiosity common to com- 
mon minds which can find excitement alike in scenes of mourning or of merri- 
ment. At the 11th hour, however, a difficulty, as unexpected as it was 
unwelcome, arose ; for it was necessary that the iron hoops which were to en- 
circle the body immediately after death should, for that purpose, be fitted on 
during life ; and the smith (the only one in that part of the country,) proving 
but a bungler at his trade, had, it seemed, wofully mistaken his measure, so 
that on the day of execution, when this tailor of death brought home his client's 
‘last suit,’ merely basted as it were together, to be tried on, it was found ‘to 





be in some instances as much too ample as in others it was too scanty. The 
ceremony was, therefore, delayed while the knight of the iron goose endeavour- 
ed to alter and adjust his work; but so completely were the few wits which 
he at cooler moments possessed now scattered by the novelty and responsibility 
of his situation, that hour after hour passed away, and still found and left the 
last work of the law unfinished. ‘Towards evening the spectators, who had 
long been murmuring at the inconvenient delay thus occasioned, began to vent 
their disatisfaction more audibly, and more palpably, both in word and in deed. 
Hisses, and groans, and sticks, and stones, were heard and felt, and the rising 
storm was, for a short time, hushed only by the following occurrence :-— 

“ Just as the evening sun was sinking behind the neighbouring hills, there 
appeared suddenly upon the ground a lengthened shadow, which ran along it, 
stretching on to the fatal gallows-tree, and there terminating on the very face 
of the condemned, whose glazed eye that instant fell on the gaunt figure of the 
Witch of the Wood. For the moment acold tremor seized him as he recol- 
lected her last parting words to him; but, as if ashamed of quailing before her 
of all people, he almost in the same breath called for a glass of strong liquor, 
which being supplied him, he tossed it off to her health, and then, with a bitter 
jocularity, he thus addressed her :— 

“ Now, mother of darkness, what do you there, standing between Heaven's 
sun and your own, to make us believe we have seen each other for the last time 
—and how is this? I thought you promised me a treat in this world before I 
left it. Keep younot your word, false hag! Where is the whipping you were 
to have the day that I get my hanging !” 








All faces were directly turned toward the new comer, who, after remaining 
portentously silent for a few moments, thus slowly answered :— 

“The mother of darkness can cast nothing but shade ; but that matters little 
to eyes like yours, that never yet could bear to look on the light of truth ; and, | 
for the whipping—if your sore fright at going out of the world can let you re- 
member anything that took place in it, look back to my words of ten years since. 
I promised you then that Bunstagwen-cinee should hear me ordered my first 
whipping, the day that Donnington gibbet should see you get your second 
hanging ; and as sure as hemp shall make the cat that shall almost flourish over 
me, and the noose that shall quite strangle you, so sure shall my words come 
true.” : 

“With the conclusion of this mysterious sentence she strode from the spot, 
and the impatience of the multitude being only increassed by this momentary 
check to its expression, now burst forth with more than renewed rigour ; and 
soon, the violence swelling into open tumult, the civil authorities were attack- 
ed and dispersed, and Jack Ketch himself with his friend the iron smith were 





glad to compound for their personal safety by the abandonment of the latter's 
handiwork, and by the hurried and half complete performance of the for- | 
mer’s. 

The fast coming-darkness of the night hid from the view of almost all the 
assembly the agonized face of the victim, as to the last he struggled for life 
itself, while the noise and confusion of many tongues drowned his single cry 
for mercy. Inafew moments all was over, or at least was thought to be s0, 





for the cause and object of the aflray having given what was believed to be his 
last convulsive movement, those to whom he had but just before been every- 
thing, now turning their thoughts to some more substantial excitement, as by 
universal consent, dispersed over the face of the country. This was done with 
so much of haste, that where there had lately been but noise and life, there now 
remained but silence and death. The first sound that broke upon the stillness 
of the scene was that of a solitary pair of wheels, and there soon arrived upon 
the spot the light cart of a market-gardener and his son. On their way home 
from a distant employment, they had fallen in with some of the retiring multi- 
tude, and, to the great regret of the younger of the two. found they had arrived 
just in time to be too late. Increasing their speed, however, they made for 
the gallows, and driving straight to its foot, they sat some time looking up in a 
sort of stupid wonderment at that which, as Macbeth says, 
Devil.” 

The night breeze was just then rising, and as it sighed throuch the branches 
of the neighbouring trees, and slightly stirred their fading leaves, both sieht and 
sound gave such solemnity to the scene, that by degrees, a natural awe came 
over the minds of these rude sons of the soil, who had at first regarded the 
breathless corpse only as they would have looked on a withered cabbage. This 
new fecling once aroused, grew on them with a rapidity known only to those 
that have but impulse to guide them; and, when it is remembered how strong 
is the effect produced ‘by the contemplation of the lifeless, soulless body upon 
all reflective minds, that ever pause in their maddest gaiety, to think that to 
this complexion they must come at last, it cannot be matter of wonder that to 
these children of ignorance such a spectacle acted as a perfect bewilderment of 
all understanding. Each turned his eyes ever and anon from the dreadful ob- 
ject to seek in the other some look of encouragement, some gesture of anima- 
tion; but the mutual hope was, as a matter of course, a mutual failure. 
Whether market-gardeners, like modern ladies, have or have not those trouble 


“might appal the 


She Albion. 


some appendages called nerves, I cannot take upon me to decide ; but this I 
know, that in a very short space of time the unfortunate pair of whom I am 
speaking were in such a state of highly wrought excitement, that to their sight 
the body actually moved. It might now be truly said of them that “ their eyes 
were made the fools of the other senses, or else were worth them all,” and they 
were worth them all, for the body did move : not as it had already done in one 
mass, slowly swinging in the breeze, but by parts and portions: now a hand, 
now a foot, and now oth at once! They nearly fell from their vehicle with 
horror and affright, when, at that moment, to crown all, a moan came upon their 
ears. ‘They stared and stood aghast—they looked and listened. It might be 
the wind along the summer grass, or through the hawthorn hedge. No, it was 
neither, fora second came—a clear, distinct, and human moan—and this was 
immediately followed by a convulsive movement of the whole frame, so long 
and strong, as to remove any doubt that there was yet life in the supposed 
defunct. 

** He is not dead !”’ they both cried out at once, and, at that instant, a voice 
replied, “‘ not dead !” 

‘* Who’s that ?” exclaimed the father, almost screaming with affright. 

“Not I,” replied the son, in a similar tone, and then, after a few moments, 
he added, “ it must have been the echo! come, father, see how the poor wretch 
struggles ! shall we not save him?” 

“Save him !” cried the same voice which théy had before heard, and which 
this time seemed to come from behind the spinny by which the gibbet was backed, 
and again their alarm was, for a short space, at its height ; but common com- 
passion soon took the place of uncommon terror, and, setting to work heart and 
hand, they quickly cut the rope, and divested the sufferer of the noose, which, 
in the hurry and fright of the unskilful practicioner, had been so put about the 
neck as to cause only half-strangulation. They then stripped the body, and, 
with their strong hands, well rubbed the vital regions to restore circulation, and, 
finally, opened the clenched teeth, and poured . a the throat a good dose of 
that invigorating fluid or which they were themselves too fond ever to stir any 
distance without it. The effect of this treatment was soon apparent, for the 
dead-alive opened his eyes, and, after some small but homely expressions of 
doubt as to which world he was actually in, he was easily prevailed on to take 
another draught of brandy in order to prove beyond a doubt that he was not in 
the land of spirits. By repeated administrations of this much-praised, much 
condemned liquid, which Black Tom thus at his second entrance into life sucked 
in like mother’s milk, which it had always been to him, the work of restoration 
was completed, and in less than an hour he was by the side of his humane com- 
panions on his way to their hospitable fireside, where bed and board and every 
care were lavished upon him. 

Thus passed the night ; and in the morning, when the dismayed and defeated 
authorities returned to Donnington-cross to complete their work, by enclosing 
Black Tom in iron hoops, as ordered by law, what was their astonishment to 
find no vestige of the body! Consternation, was, for the time, the order of the 
day, which soon, however, settled itself down into the quiet belief, on the part 
of the better informed, that the culprit’s friends had been at hand, and, ready 
and active to take advantage of the confusion, had carried him off in the hope of 
restoring animation, while the more ignorant were, as is there wont, not slow to 
attribute to mankind’s arch enemy himself this peculiar care of his favourite off- 
spring. In the mean time, the worthy gardener’s compassion did not stop at 
this mere point of restoration: it had, indeed, been well for him if it had done 
so; for, if ever the gallows-tree grew to any real good purpose, it was to hang 
such a heartless, hopeless, unvaried, and unmitigated scoundrel as was he who 
had just escaped his well-merited doom there. 

The honest, well-meaning pair who had saved him from death, and who after- 
wards concealed, sheltered, protected, and supported him, in the new life they 
might be said to have given him, too soon, and too severely, felt the sting which 
this human serpent, warmed into existence by their kindness, first darted upon 
his preservers and benefactors. He began by such petty pilferings and small 
outrages as were scarcely perceived, or speedily overlooked. But it was not in 
his nature to stop at these; and not a twelvemonth had elapsed, when, after 
one particular occasion, for which, in consequence of his misdoings, his host 
had ventured to call him to a severe account, he quitted the house, abstracting 
at the same time such articles as were most easy of removal. The good folks 
were too glad to be rid of such an inmate at any price to make any serious stir 









‘“T tell you no list’ner need be at a loss, 
For an echo there lives around Donnington Cross ; 
And though what was done there to no one were known, 
Yet Donnington gibbet would soon have its own.” 


“What mean you, mother!” asked the young man anxiously. 

«You shall know time enough,” answered she quickly. ‘At present there 
is business to be done ; put out your lights, bar your doors and windows, look 
to your firelocks, and above all, call up a manly courage in your breasts. Come, 
my warning’s worth a dram at least, and we weak women need something to 
support us when we are todo the work of men. With brandy you brought the 
dead culprit to life, and now ‘tis brandy shall help the live culprit to death ;— 
there ;” continued she, drinking off the full measure they gave her, “ and now, 
I say, once more—to business.” 

his female commander now disposed her small force to the greatest advan- 
tage, and then all was silent, until the hour arrived at which she well knew the 
attempt was to be made. It was bright moonlight, and, as the first footsteps 
were heard treading the narrow footway that separated the dwelling from the 
high road, the besieged, from the concealed corner in which they had stationed 
themselves, took deliberate aim, and fired on their assailants. A loud cry was 
heard, and one fell, the other two, without the delay of an instant, betaki 
themselves to flight. The party within immediately descending, se | 
the prostrate man, and quickly discovered it to be Black Tom himself. The 
wound had taken effect about the knee, but being only from duck-shot, was 
clearly not of a i < pyew nature ; and, lifting him up with too little caution, 
the father nearly fell a sacrifice to his heedless haste, for the villain, who was 
armed with a knife of formidable dimensions, seized a favourable moment and 
struck at him with all his vengeance. A loud cry, however, from the witch, 
who had followed them closely down, gave notice to the son, who, with a heavy 
blow, felled the miscreant to the earth. Then, wresting the knife from him, 
he would in his rage have put an end at once to his crimes and his life, but his 
arm was at that moment stayed by the tone that had before urged it on. 

“Hold! hold!” said she, ‘the fates must be fulfilled. He is not to die by 
lead or steel, but by oaken board and twisted cord. Out at once with your 
cart, harness your fastest horse, and bring your strongest rope; give me the 
knife in this hand, and let me get the other well about the caitiff’s throat ; nay, 
never writhe and wriggle, man!” continued she, as her victim vainly endea- 
voured to release himself from her savage grasp. ‘‘ Your neck must be grap- 
pled tighter than this before your breath is quite squeezed out.” 

She now seemed so completely the master-spirit of the whole scene, that the 
others appeared only as subordinate agents to do her bidding. 

Accordingly, the vehicle was quickly brought out, the prisoner fast bound and 
placed in it; then, all three mounting, they drove over hill and through vale as 
she directed them, until, by a by-way known to few but herself, they suddenly 
came upon Donnington-cross. Here they stopped ; and, in the shortest time 
in which it could be accomplished, the culprit was, in spite of his cries and 
struggles, once more fastened to the very beam from which not a twelve-month 
before he had been cut down; and the very same hands that then had rescued 
him, now themselves did the work of death upon him! 

i 


DEATH OF MISS LANDON. 
‘rom the John Bull. 
It is with feelings of sincere regret we have to announce to our readers the 
death of Mrs. Maciean, wife to the Governor of Cape Coast Castle, which 


most suddenly and unexpectedly occurred in that settlement on the 15th of 
October. 


The Courier of Tuesday says :— 

The feeling with which we record this mournful intelligence at the commence- 
ment of a new year, will be respected when we state that only yesterday morn- 
ing we received from Mrs. Maclean a most affecting and interesting letter, 
which sets forth at once with the animating assertion, ‘1 am very well, and 
very happy.” ‘ The only regret,’ she proceeds to say, “ the only regret (the 
emerald ring that I fling into the dark sea of life to propitiate fate) is the con- 
stant sorrow I feel whenever I think of those whose kindness is so deeply 
treasured.” She says that her residence at the castle of Cape Coast is “ like 
living in the Arabian Nights—looking out upon palm and cocoa-nut trees.” And 








about his departure ; besides that, for their own sakes, remembering what they 
had done in the face of the law, they judged it more prudent as well as humane 
to be silent. Fate, however, had willed that they ould suffer still more for | 
their misplaced compassion; and thus Black Tom, having speedily associated | 
himself with others of a like spirit, recommenced his quondam trade of daily 
plunder and nightly marauding ; and, in the fulness of his gratitude, soon marked | 
out his late protectors for his present prey. | 

Being so well aware, as he naturally was, of their habits and movements, he 
was of course enabled to shape his plan of attack to the best advantage ; and | 
there is no doubt that their property, and if necessary their lives, would have | 
fallen the sacrifice, but for an act of his own, arising out of his revengeful na- | 
ture. Accident just then brought him in contact with his old enemy, the Witch 
of the Wood, and, suspicions having fallen on her of being by her spells the 
cause of a foul disease amongst the cattle then prevalent in the neighbourhood, 
Black 'Tom, in order to insure her punishment, having first diguised himself as a 
wayfaring traveller, came voluntarily forward, and deposed to the midnight spells 
and sorceries on her part, to which, as he swore, he had by chance been witness. | 
His statement was so clear, and his interference seemed so completely the result 
only of a kindly feeling for the sufferers, that it was readily believed, and the 
reported witch was sentenced by the purblind old magistrate, who had heard the 
case in his own parlour, to be severely whipped at Donnington-cruss. The beadle 
was about to remove her for that purpose, when, thrown off his guard by his ex- 
treme joy, her accuser stepped up to her, and whispered in her ear, in his own 
natural voice— 

““So, mother! they’ve ordered you your whipping at Donnington-cross.” 

‘**Ha !” exclaimed the prisoner, at once recognizing her inveterate foe, ‘“ ‘tis 
Black Tom ; I know him now, in spite of his sandy wig.” 

‘Black Tom !” cried the feeble old magistrate. 

* Black Tom !” echoed the burly beadle. 

“Then,” continued his worship, “the Devil has not yet got his own; seize 
on the villain and hold him fast.” 

‘JT will,” replied the functionary ; but before he could put his ponderous 
weight in movement Tom had burst through the glazed door, that opened on | 

















| the lawn, and throwing off as soon as he could the heavy driving-coat which | 


formed his chief disguise, he darted with lightning speed over hedge and ditch, | 
and had soon distanced all pursuit. Intent upon one desire of securing the | 
flying criminal, no one heeded her who had so lately been the object of univer- | 
sal attention, and she had just the sense to profit by the turn things had taken, | 
and to withdraw herself altogether from that by which she had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose. Not to throw a chance away, she, however, very | 
quictly took up the coat which Black ‘Tom had abandoned, never disdaining to 
accept of what might be useful even from an enemy. She found on a cursory 
inspection that its appearance without was not of a very promising nature, but, 
like Hamlet, it had * that within which passeth show ;” for, on a more careful 
examination of the pockets, to which indeed, her usual habits naturally led her, 
she found among some papers of inferior import one by which her attention 
was ina moment riveted. This was the plan entered into between Tom and 
two confederates, with whose names she was acquainted, to rob, that very night, 
the house of his former protectors, situated some miles from the spot where 
she then was, and the plunder of which it was agreed should be shared equally | 
among them. This intention, however, having by these extraordinary means | 
become known to the Witch of the Wood, she, with all speed, repaired to the 

dwelling of the devoted father and son, and in all haste warned them that in a 

few hours it would be attacked by thieves. They were instantly for secking aid 

from the civil power, or at least from their friends; but this their informant 

would not hear of. 

“They are but three,” said she. 

“But three!” was the reply. ‘‘ How know you that ?”’ 

‘No matter,” she rejoined. ‘What I know, and not how I know it, is all 
that you need mind ; I tell you they are but three :” and then drawing her- 
self up to her full height, she added indignantly, “are not we the like num- 
ber?” 

Those she was addressing seemed somewhat astonished to find that the old 
woman thus included herself in the number of defenders; but their wonder was 
much greater when she thus proceeded— 

‘Talk of calling constables and neighbours, indeed! What for, unless it 
may be to listen to Black Tom’s story ef who came between him and the just 
sentence of the law last Lammas-tide ’”’ 

The father and son stared at each other in utter amazement ; for this was the 
first time they ever heard a suspicion breathed that they were suspected of 
having had any hand inthe removal of the body from the gallows. 

At length, “ Black Tom,” said the father, ‘is he not dead?” 

“Not dead !”" exclaimed the visitor, with a tone of emphasis which it seem- 
ed to them they had heard before 

“And if he was cut down on the night he was hanged, what had we to do 
with that?” asked the son; and then with an attempt at a searching glance, as 
if to discover how much the reputed witch really knew, and how much she 
only pretended to know, he added, ‘we did not seve him.” 

“ Save him !” ejaculated the hag ; and in an instant both father and son re- 
cognized the peculiar voice and the s¢ lf-same words which they had heard with 
such terror on the 


whil 





night of the execution. 
e the hag, regarding the pair for a few moments with the most contemp- 
tuous composure as she leaned on her long staff, thus spoke :— 


Their looks fell to the ground, | 


she then enters into a light-hearted and pleasant review of her housekeeping 
troubles, touching yams and plantains—and not less interesting account of her 
literary labours and prospects—intimating that the ship which brought the letter 
we quote, brought also the first volume of a novel, and the manuscript of another 
work to be published periodically. To the last her friendly gossip is full of life, 
cheerfulness, and hope. The next ship that sailed—how very, very soon after- 
wards—brought to us the tidings of the sacrifice of that life, the memory of 
which should be dear to all who can appreciate poetry, and wit, and generosity, 
the refinements of taste and the kindly impulses of the heart, that makes human 
nature—and woman’s nature especially—most worthy to be regarded with admi- 
ration and affection. 

The following is copied from a periodical paper called the Watchman, of 
Wednesday, and adds to the regrets which the loss of one so gifted, in the 
prime of life, must under any circumstances excite. 

The Watchman says :— 

We have been furnished with the following extract from a letter of the Rev 
Thomas Freeman, Wesleyan missionary at Cape Coast, containing the announce- 
ment of this calamitous event. The sympathies of a large portion of the public, 
as well as of her immediate friends, will be awakened by the circumstances of 
the death of this talented and estimated lady :—‘* Cape Coast Town, Oct. 16, 
1838.—Here I would gladly close my letter, but alas! alas ! I feel it my painful 
duty to record the awfully sudden death of poor Mrs. Maclean—not occasioned 
by any sickness peculiar to this climate (her general health having been very 
good from the day she landed until yesterday morning) when she was found dead 
in her room, lying close to the door, having in her hand a bottle which had con- 
tained prussic acid, a portion of which she had taken (as was prepared by the 
surgeon) the remainder being spilt on the floor. She had been seen a short time 
before, in apparent good health and spirits. A letter was found, which she had 
written to a friend in Scotland, dated the same morning, in which she expresses 
herself satisfied and pleased with Cape Coast and its inhabitants, and as finding 
everything here much better than she had expected. (She told me the same 
eight or ten days ago, or thereabouts.) On the body being thus found, a Jury was 
immediately summoned, composed of the European merchants of the town (I was 
not among them), and the nature of the evidence given was such as they consider- 
ed would authorise them to give a verdict to the following effect :—‘ It is thought 


r 


| that she was seized with spasms in the stomach (with which she was often troubled 


being subject to them) and took an over-dose of prussic acid, as she was found 
dead on the floor of her bed-room, close to the door, with the small bottle in her 
hand. It is supposed that she took an over-dose, which killed her..—Mr. M 
had been very ill with the same complaint (the spasms) while she only felt them 
for a short time at once, not enough to make her ill. Indeed, whenever I have seen 
her (which was often), she always appeared in high health and spirits. We 
all deeply deplore the event. She was a person of an amiable disposi- 
tion. ‘To me she was very kind, especially during my late illness, in sending 
me any little thing (such as dried fruit, &.) which I stood in need of. 1 fondly 
hoped she would have been spared; for though her literary pursuits would 
most probably have hindered her from paying much attention to our poor de- 
graded Fantee females, yet even the mere presence of an European lady is of 
vast importance in this place. I have dwelt longer than I ought, perhaps, on 
this melancholy catastrophe, because I feared lest it should operate injuriously 
on the minds of any missionaries, or their wives, whom the Committee may 
intend to send to this station.” 

By a curious coincidence the following sweet poem from her pen was pub- 
lished in the New Monthly Magazine on the morning of the day upon which 
the news of her death reached London :— 


THE POLAR STAR. 
This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. 
lower and lower every night, till at last it disappeared. 


A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light— 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the night 


I miss its bright familiar face, 
It was a friend to me, 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


I watched i sink 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land, 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand. 


It"seemed to answer to my thought, 
‘Tt called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left behind 


The voyage it lights no longer, ends 
Soon on a foreign shore ; 

How can I but recal the friends, 
Who I may see no more? 





| Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
| How could I bear the pain? 
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Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says—We meet again. 


Meet, with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove, 
Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely b aees star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 


Farewell !—ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write ! 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be ; 

Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too, 
My friends! I need not look beyond 
My heart to look for you! L. E. L. 


Since writing the above, a report of the inquest held upon the body of the 
unfortunate lady has been received, which we subjoin, abridged from the Morn- 
ing Papers. The suggestions, observations, and inferences which appear in 
the report are also copied from those journals—we of ourselves, knowing 
nothing of any circumstance connected with the melancholy catastrophe be- 
yond that which has been published through the same medium :— 

At an inquisition held at Cape Coast Castle, the 15th day of October, 1838, 
before me, James Swanzey, Esq., one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace, 
and others, the Jurors of our Lady, Queen Victoria, upon view of the body of 
Letitia Elizabeth Maclean, Emily Baily, being duly sworn upon the Holy Evan- 
gelists, and examined, deposeth and saith, that between the hours of eight and 
nine in the morning of the 15th inst., the deponent having received a note ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Maclean, from Mr. Swanzey, went to her room for the purpose 
of delivering the same to her, found some difficulty in opening the door, in 
consequence of Mrs. Maclean having fallen against it: that deponent, on en- 
tering the room, discovered Mrs. Maclean lying on the floor with an empty 
bottle in her hand—(which bottle being produced, was labelled “ Acid Hydro- 
cianicum Delatum, Pharm. Lond. 1836 ; medium dose, five minims, being about 
one-third the strength of that in former use prepared by Scheele’s proof,”)— 
and quite senseless ; that, on seeing this, deponent went for her husband to call 
Mr. Maclean; she believed that Mrs. Maclean must have been attempting to 
open tne door to call for assistance, when she fell; that her mistress was 
subject to be attacked by spasms, and was in the habit of taking occasionally a 
drop or two of the medicine in the bottle in water; but had not herself seen 
her do so more than two or three times. She (Mrs. Maclean) had the spasms 
rather badly the previous evenin s, and wished to take a little of the medicine 
contained in the bott!=, to cive her relief; she did not complain much this 
morning. Deponert wes not present when her mistress was taken ill ; but had 
scen Ler aly 
jwesent, us the Geponent was about leaving the coast for England. That Mrs 
Maclean then told deponent to retire, and she would send for her when she wish- 
ed to dress. Deponent had not seen her writing this morning, but she was so 


employed the previous evening, when she delivered to deponent two letters | 


for friends in England, and was affected at the thought of deponent leaving her. 
1 : ; 
That when deponcnt saw her last she was in her usual spirits. The bottle 


found in Mrs. Maclean’s hand was uncorked, and she (deponent) afterwards | 


corked it, and put it aside. 
any light on the subject. 
The next deposition is that of George Maclean, who deposeth and saith that 
deponent saw nothing particular about Mrs. Maclean this morning, except that 
she complained of weariness, and after having, as usual, given him some tea 


She could state nothing more which could throw 


and arrowroot, at six o'clock, went to bed again for about one hour and a half. | 


Deponent attributed her weariness to attendance upon himself while sick, and 
want of rest for three previous nights ; that she was very subject to spasms and 
hysterical affections, and had been in the custom of using the medicine contain- 
ed in the small bottle produced, as a remedy or prevention, which she had told 
him had been prescribed for her by her med eal attendant in London (Dr. Thom- 
Son), that on seeing her use it deponent had threatened to throw it away, and 


had at one time told her that he had actually done so, when she appeared so | 


much alarmed, and said it was so necessary for the preservation of her life, that 
deponent was prevented from afterwards taking it away; that he had been call- 
ed by Bailey that morning, when he found Mrs. Maclean on the floor near the 
door, quite senseless ; that he immediately sent for the doctor, and assisted to 
carry her to bed ; that the efforts of the doctor to restore life were in vain, and 
that deponent cannot assign any cause for her death. Mr. Maclean added that 
an unkind word had never passed between them. 

At this period of the proceedings, Mr. Maclean submitted a letter, dated 15th 
October, written by Mrs. Maclean, and intended for immediate dispatch to a fe- 
male friend in England, in which there appears no depression of spirits. The 


only passage which at all savours of discontent is one certainly of no great im- | 


portance. The following is the letter :— 

“My dearest Marie—I cannot but write you a brief account how I enact the 
part of a feminine Robinson Crusoe. I must say, in itself, the place is infinite- 
ly superior to all I ever dreamed of. The castle is a fine building—the rooms 
excellent. I do not suffer from heat ; insects there are few o1 none; and [ 
am in excellent health. ‘The solitude, except an occasional dinner, is absolute; 
from seven in the morning till seven when we dine, I never see Mr. Maclean, 
and rarely any oneelse. We were welcomed by a series of dinners, which I 
am glad are over—for it is very awkward to be the only lady; still, the great 
kindness with which I have been treated, and the very pleasant manners of 
many of the gentlemen, made me feel it as little as possible. Last week we had 
a visit from Capt. Castle, of the Pylades. His story is very melancholy. He 
married, six months before he left England, to one of the beautiful Miss Hills, 
Sir John Hill’s daughter, and she died just as he received orders to return home. 
We also had a visit from Colonel Bosch, the Dutch Governor, a most gentle- 
man-like man. But fancy how awkward the next morning; I cannot induce 
Mr. Maclean to rise ; and I have to make breakfast, and do the honours of adieu 
to him and his officers, white plumes, mustachios and all. I think I never felt 
more embarrassed. J have not yet felt the want of society the least. I do not 
wish to form new friends, and never does a day pass without thinking most af- 
fectionately of my old ones. On three sides we are surrounded by the sea. I 
like the perpetual dash on the rocks: one wave comes up after another, and is 
for ever dashed in pieces—like human hopes, that only swell to be disappointed. 
We advance—up springs the shining froth of love or hope, ‘a moment white 
and gone for ever.’ The land view, with its cocoa and the palm trees, is very 
striking—it is like a scene in the Arabian Nights. Of a night the beauty is 
very remarkable ; the sea is of a silvery purple, and the moon deserves all that 
has been said in her favour. I have only once been out of the fort by daylight, 
and then was delighted. The salt lakes were first died a crimson by the 
setting sun: and as we returned they seemed a faint violet in the twi- 
light, just broken by a thousand stars, while before us was the red beacon-light 
The chance of sending this letter is a very sudden one, or I should have 
ventured to write to General Fagan, to whom I beg the very kindest regards. 
Dearest, do not forget me. Pray write to me, “Mrs. George Maclean, Cape 
Coast Castle, care of Messrs. Forster and Smith, 5, New City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate-street.” Write about yourself, nothing else half so much in- 
terests your affectionate ; 

‘ “L. E. MACLEAN.” 
_ The verdict was “that the death of Mrs. McLean was caused by her having 
incautiously taken an over-dose of Prussic acid, which from evidence it appeared 


she had been in the habit of using as a remedy for spasmodic affections, to which 
she was subject.” 


$e 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with a Life. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. Large 8vo. double columns, pp. 960. London, 1838. Moxon 
Before we proceed to notice this new edition of Shakspeare, it is but an act 


of justice to its publisher to observe how meritorious are his exertions in the | 


production of works worthy of the literary world, finely embellished by the 
arts, and with all the accessories of paper, printing, &c. &c., executed in a 
manner not only to please the eye and grace the library of the wealthier pur- 


chasers, but, what is more to the general purpose, to give useful employment | 


to numbers of the mechanical class. We are friends to cheap publications ; 
for, unless we have these, it would be impossible to convey information to all 
the grades of socicty ; and in their way the enlargement of the circ! 


» also leads 
to much beneficial workm anship 


But it is not of a kind to eall forth the 
rior order of skill and talent which books of the kind to which we have alluded 
require ; and, though it is to be valued, and chiefly, in cons juence of its ex- 


tent, it would be detrimental instead of serviceable to the country, if it super- 


supe 


1 hal an hour before, when she appeared well, and made her a | 


seded that more luxurious class which employs the painter, the draughtsm an, 
the designer, the engraver, the copperplate writer, the manufacturers in copper, 
fine papers, tools, various bindings, the type-founder, and often, not the least 
of its recommendations, the author of learning or of genius to explain what is 
difficult or illuminate what is obscure. Both divisions are assential to the pros- 

erity of this great branch of traffic: and when we see individuals, like Mr. 

oxon, Mr. Pickering, and perhaps one or two others,* lending their labour, and 
risking their capital in speculations of the higher kind, we cannot withhold from 
them, and we trust a discerning public will not, the meed of approbation and 
deserved encouragement. 

The present edition of Shakspearet is distinguished by the prefatory me- 
moir and brief remarks on the plays, by the author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
They are written in rather a playful style, but contain many passages of poetic 
beauty and many thoughts of novelty and interest. A comparison of the Bard 
of Avon with his own Prospero is a happy idea. 

“<The Tempest,’ indeed, has a sort of sacredness as the last work of the 
mighty workman. Shakspeare, as if conscious that it would be his last, and, as 
if mspired to typify himself, has made its hero a natural, a dignified, and bene- 
volent magician, who could conjure up spirits from the vasty dcep, and command 
supernatural agency of the most seemingly natural and simple means. And 
this final play of our poet has magic indeed ; for what can be simpler in language 
than the courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda, and yet what can be more magi- 
cal than the sympathy with which it subdues us! Here Shakspeare himself is 
Prospero, or rather the superior genius who commands both Prospero and Ariel. 
But the time was approaching when the potent sorcerer was to break his staff, 
and to bury it fathoms in the ocean— 

‘Deeper than did ever plummet sound.’ 
That staff has never been, and never will be recovered.” 

In the earlier portion of his essay, Mr. Campbell, in common with all his pre- 
ceding biographers, regrets the paucity of authentic information which can be 
obtained with regard to the actual circumstances and personal career of Shak- 
speare ; regrets in which we can hardly persuade ourselves to join. It is true 
that human curiosity strongly prompts in us the wish to know as much as possi- 
ble about those we admire, venerate, or love. But how often does the gratifi- 
cation destroy the very object of ourdesires? Like fairy spells, we find that we 
possess too much, and cannot wield our intelligence for aught but injury. Par- 
ticulars kill Imagination. The portrait is Denner’s not Raphael’s; and the 
original suffers in every distinct and circumstantial feature. No, let our chil- 
dren have Shakspeare as we and our forefathers have had him ; his very name 
a controversy, and his form a mystery,—gigantic, shadowy, superhuman ; more 
than Prospero, of godlike intellect, which grows as we contemplate him in his 
works, till the sense absolutely aches with astonishment and rapture ; let the 
earth have no Shakspeare but the ideal and undefined, upon whom our fancy can 
revel in a thousand shapes, and every shape convey new impressions of wonder 
and delight. 

We have said that Mr. Campbell has rather adopted a facetious than an 
enthusiastic tone in his sketch, and the following will bear out our statement. 

“ Our great poct, the eldest son and the third child of his parents, was born 
at Stratford, in the month of April 1564: probably on the 23d of the month, 
says Mr. Malone, because he was baptised onthe 25th. It seems to be far 
from a self-evident truth, that a child must have been born exactly two days he- 
fore its christening; but, if Mr. Malone be right, the nativity of Shakspeare 
occurred on the day consecrated to England’s patron saint, George of Cappa- 
docia. It distresses our enthusiasm, however, to find that this great saint was 
a still greater sinner. St. George was born at Epiphania, a town in Cicilia, in 
a fuller’s shop, and his character through life retained a trace of his earthly ori- 
gin. By the arts of a parasite he obtained patrons, who got him a lucrative 
| commissionto supply the Roman army with bacon: but George defrauded the 
| soldiers of their bacon, and in order to save his own, was obliged to fly from the 
| pursuit of justice. Afterwards he professed Arianism, and mounted, by force 
and bloodshed, the archiepiscopal throne of Athanasius, which he stained with 
cruelty andavarice At last, in the capital of Egypt, public vengeance rose up 
against him, and he was committed to prison (4. p. 361), but the populace saved 
hun the tedium of a trial; they put him to death, and threw his body into the 
sea. It belongs to those who study church history to explain how this swindler 
| and cut-throat has been transformed into the renowned St. George of England, 
j the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter. ‘i 63 a 
| ‘What shall we say to Launce and his dog? It is probable that even such 

a fool as Launce should have put his feet into the stocks for the puddings which 
| his dog had stolen, or poked his head through the pillory for the murder of geese 





| which the same dog had killed !—yet the ungrateful cur never denies one item 
| of the facts with which Launce so tenderly reproaches him. Nay, what is more 
| wonderful, this enormous outrage oa the probable, excites our enormous risibi- 
| lity. What an unconscionable empire over our fanciful faith is assumed by those 

comic genuises! They despise the very word probability. 
| Smollett making us laugh at the unlikely speech of Pipes, spoken to Commo- 
| dore Trunnion down a chimney—‘ Commodore Trunnion, get up and be spliced, 
or lie still and be damned!’ And think, also, of Swift amusing us with con- 
trasted descriptions of men six inches and sixty feet high—how very improba- 
ble! At the same time, something may be urged on the opposite side of the 
| qeestion. A fastidious sense of the improbable would be sometimes a nuisance 
| in comic fiction. One sees dramatic critics often trying the probabilities of in- 
| cidents in a play, as if they were testing the evidence of facts at the Old Bailey. 
Now, unquestionably, at that august court, when it is a question whether a 
culprit shall be spared, or whipped, or transported for life, probabilities should 
be sifted with a merciful leaning towards the side of doubt. But the theatre is 


| 


our hearts to whatever may most amuse us; nor do we thank the critic who, 
by his Old Baileylike pleadings, would disenchant our belief. The imagination 
is a liberal creditor of its faith, as to incidents, when the poet can either touch 
our affections or tickle our ridicule. * . ° I have elsewhere ex- 
pressed my belief as to the influence of deep scholarship on poetic genius. If 
learning could come intuitively, I have no doubt that it would enrich genius ; 
but the toil and absorption of mind bestowed in acquiring it—the unoriginal ha- 
bits of thinking—nay, the prejudices liable to accompany its acquisition—the 
cramping of the soul from its natural impulses and meditations—these, I appre- 
hend, are the drawbacks on whatever advantages to inspiration may accrue from 
laboriously acquired erudition. It was predicted of a young man lately belong- 
ing to one of our universities, that he would certainly become a prodigy because 
he read sixteen hours a-day. ‘Ah!’ but, said somebody, ‘how many hours a 
day does he think!’ It might have been added, ‘ How many hours does he 
feel?’ Still we have evidence that Shakspeare rcvelled in the fictions of anti- 
quity, and understood its characters and moral truths. There is not a doubt 
that he lighted up his glorious fancy at the lamp of classical mythology : 


‘ Hyperion’s curls—the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’ 


Who can read these lines without perceiving that Shakspeare had imbibed a 
deeper feeling of the beauty of Pagan mythology than a thousand pedants could 
have imbibed in their whole lives. How many years he was at the grammar- 
school has not been determined ; they may have been three, or they may have 
| been six. At the lowest supposition he acquired some, though small Latin ; but 
before we conclude that it was very small, let us recollect that Shakspeare was 
here the schoolboy, and not a common place lout. I grant that, after entering 
into the cares of life it is not very probable he should have cultivated his classic 
acqnirements. ‘The best scholars hold their tenure of erudition on a repairing 
lease ; and many who have been once learned have given up their lease to 
avoid the trouble of repairs. The little tenement of his schoolboy learning it 
can scarcely be imagined that Shakspeare afterwards mended ; nevertheless, I 
suspect that he had much reading, how far, soever it might fall short of erudi- 
tion. There are symptoms of his having known something of French, and, if 
he knew any thing of Latin, a certain acquirement of Spanish and Italian was 
of easy access to him. Whether the latter suspicion be true or not, is it pos- 
sible to conceive Shakspeare, in quest of his plots not to have been an active 
reader; and supposing his reading to have been desultory it is not inexplica- 
| ble that desultory reading should have been a mighty aliment to his fancy. His 
| mind was an alembic of sweets. The bee is not fed on fields of sugar-cane, 
but on the bitter herbs of the mountains; and onthose mountains, the most 
beautiful and best tasted wild birds are better nourished than are our caged and 
crammed domestic fowls. I once examined the stomach of a wild bird killed 
in the Highlands ; its feathers were splendid, and its flesh was white, firm and 
plump, but in its crop there was nothing but heather-bells. I had been read- 
ing the works of Burns, and could not help saying to myself—‘ Well, poor 
thing! thou seemest tome a Burns among birds, since in the wild air of 
thou couldst fatten upon heather-bells !” 
was, gave him hintsas to sources 
| drawn 








nature 
Shakspeare’s learning, whatever it 
from which classical 
The age abounded in classical translations ; 


information was to be 
it also teemed with pub- 
lic pageants, and Allegory itself might be said to have walked the streets. He 





* See in the Fine Arts, for example, that ur e and admirable work of the Messrs 
Finden (Royal Gallery of British Art), a work, w ejoice to learn, rapidly and largely in- 
creasing in circulation. And it must the more | ease the more in becomes known ; for 
who that care for the fine arts would, if they c« elpit, de without a 1 ation which 
will afford a complete idea of our national s« executed in the most beautiful, cha 

a teristic, and perfect manner—a library of art in itself, ard an inexhau ble and ever- 
sting source of pleasure to the possessor !—E L. G. 
t We observe with satisfaction that similar « 1s of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 


- Ben Johnson, are announced, with introductions by Southey and Barry Cornwall (M: 
heont 
rocter). 
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pe 
may have jes ree at the absurdity of many of those pageants, but still they 
would refresh his fancy. Whether he read assiduously or carelessly, it should 
be remembered that reading was to him not of the vulgar benefit that it is te 
ordinary minds. Was there a spark of sense or sensibility in any author on 
whose works he glanced, that spark assimilated to his soul, and it belonged 
to it asrightfully as the light of heaven to the eye of the eagle.” 

We cannot say we think much of the applicability of the grouse-Burns 
simile ;* but there are points in this last quotation of great force and truth. 
In speaking of Richard III., Coriolanus, &c. Mr. ©. expresses his own and the 
public obligation to Mr. Macready for his accurate and admirable restorations 
of Shakspeare to our stage; and he mentions the claptrap exclemation, “ Off 
with his head! so much for Buckingham!” as being Cibber’s interpolation, 
which we believe it was not, but Tate’s. He also states his belief that Hen- 
ry [V. caused Richard II. to be starved to death, a hypothesis which, we think, 
he could hardly maintain by the facts ascertained in the history of this period, 
doubtful and uncertain though they be. But, leaving such questions, we wi 
now select a few examples from our author which have especially struck or 
charmed us in reading this production. 

“A ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (1594.)—Addison says, ‘‘Vhen I look at 
the tombs of departed greatness, every emotion of envy dies within me.’ I 
have never been so sacrilegious as to envy Shakspeare, in the bad sense of the 
word, but if there canbe such an emotion as sinless envy, I feel it towards 
him; and if I thought that the sight of his tombstone would kill [ee a 
feeling, I should keep out of the way of it. Of all his works, the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ leaves the strongest impression on my mind, that this misera- 
ble world must have, for once at least, contained a happy man. This play is so 
purely delicious, se little intermixed with the painful passions from which poetry 
distils her sterner sweets, so fragrant with hilarity, so bland and yet so bold, 
that I cannot imagine Shakspeare’s mind to have been in any other frame than 
that of healthful ecstacy when the sparks of inspiration thrilled through his 
brain in composing it. * * * * 

“Owen Glendower is a noble wild picture of the heroic Welsh character ; 
brave, vain, imaginative, and superstitious ; he was the William Wallace of 
Wales, and his vanity and superstition may be forgiven; for he troubled the 
English till they believed him, and taught him to believe himself, a con- 
yuror. * * * . * * 

“Tt is remarkable that the poet of England, and the most eloquent poet who 
ever summed up the virtues of Brutus, should have dramatised the reign of 
King John without the most distant allusion to Magna Charta. Was he afraid 
of offending Elizabeth! I think not; for he brought out ‘ Julius Casar ’ in the 
reign of King James, whose petty mind was more jealous of popular principles 
than that of Elizabeth.” 

(‘There is nothing remarkable in this. Mr. Campbell will hardly find Magna 
Charta mentioned by any author, even by a legal writer, till long after the age of 
Shakspeare. Its importance seems to have slumbered for many generations 
after it was extorted from John.] 

Upon “ As You Like It,” suggested by the prose narrative of Lodge’s ‘ Ro- 
salind,” Mr. C. says :— 

‘ Never was the prolixity and pedantry of a prosaic narrative transmuted by 
genius into such magical poetry. In the days of James I. George Heriot, the 
Edinburgh merchant, who built an hospital still bearing his name, is said to 
have made his fortune by purchasing, for a trifle, a quantity of sand that had 
been brought as ballast by a ship from Africa. As it was dry, he suspected, 
from its weight, that it contained gold, and he succeeded in filtering a treasure 
from it. Shakspeare, like Heriot, took the dry and heavy sand of Lodge, and 
made gold of it.” 

In Mr. Campbell's opinion upon “ Hamlet” we entirely accord : it has always 
been ours. He says :— 

“My solution of the question about Hamlet’s inconsistencies is, that his 
morbid mind is indued both with the reality and the affectation of madness 
Such cases are not unknown in the history of mental aberration.” 

We conclude with one brief extract more, from the remarks on ‘“‘ Measure 
for Measure.” 

“The duke is a very whimsically good man; and, in short, there is nothing 
highly heroical in the drama excepting Isabel. I remember being once coy im 
my admiration of this seemingly cold heroine, but better reflection has taught 
me to think otherwise. What would become of the human race, if the pride 
of woman in her purity were capable of compromise! Adieu to all domestic 
affections! The dishonouring of the sex is introducing death into the source 
of life. This thought never struck me more forcibly than in reading the scene 
in Whetstone’s play, in which Cassandra comes, disguised as a boy, to the 
house of Promos, in order to purchase her brother’s life by the surrender of her 
virtue, and with the hope promised to her by Promos that he will skin over her 
shame by marrying her: a hope that deepens her degradation. I said to my- 
self, thanks to Shakspeare that Isabella would have seen a thousand brothers 
perish, sooner than have submitted to such a shame !” 

















* Of some little carelessnesses in the memoir it is our critical duty to take notice 
Thus, in page xxviii., Mr. C. observes,—‘ There is no evidence that he ever received any 
solid patronage from Queen Elizabeth, but there is every reason to suppose that she 
highly appreciated his genius.” And yet,in the next page, the opinion is put in very dit- 
ferent language. ‘* There is no proof of Queen Elizabeth having ever patronised our 
poet—though she may have indirectly encouraged him.” 


EE 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE CHARLES MATHEWS. 

[We have already treated onthe memoirs of this excellent comedian and mi- 
mic, whose private life indeed has always been of as much interest to the world 
as his public performances ; there are however so many capital anecdotes re- 
lated of him, in addition to those continued in the article already given, that we 
hardly consider an apology necessary for proceeding with them, particularly as 
each one serves still farther to elicit the peculiar character of the distinguished 
subject. 

The following are from the latest London Quarterly Review. ] 

There was a short muscular fellow, who daily walked the Strand, crying eels 
with a gutteral voice—threepence a-pound, e-e-e-e-e-e-els—e-elongating the 
word, as Mathews tells us, from Craven to Hungerford Street, till people used 
to say, What along ec! ! Charles, having mimicked him to the great satisfaction 
of many auditors, including even his own serious papa, was ambitious enough to 
court the approval of the original himself, whom accordingly he one day await- 
ed and saluted with the imitation. But the itinerant had no taste for mimicry, 
and, placing his basket deliberately on the ground, he hunted the boy into the 
father’s shop, and felled him with a gigantic blow. ‘ Next time,’ said the mon- 
ster, ‘as you twists your little wry mouth about, and cuts your mugs at a respect- 
able tradesman, I'll skin you like an e-e-’—and snatching up his basket, finish- 
ed the monosyllable about nine doors off. Charles felt the effects of this punish- 
ment for months. But not the less did he practice his art in echoing the voices 
of the Methodist preachers ; and, elated by the laughterof his mother, who was 
no sectarian, and of other friends, he was shortly tempted to make more serious 
effort—the getting up of Pope’s ‘ Vital spark of heav’nly flame,’ as a vocal and 
instrumental performance at his father’s chapel, by way of opposition to the or- 
gan of the established church ; and the great success of this piece at the chapel 
seems to have fixed his passion for public applause. But the Steeple-ites (for 
so the congregation of the establishment were nicknamed by the Methodists) 
resolved on revenge, and laid a plan for showing up the young Dissenter. One 
Lawson, a shopkeeper of Whetstone, proposed to treat him to Enfield Races, 
and drive him thither and back. His mother’s slow consent was gained ; and 
‘IT do remember,’ says he, that— 

‘these “terrible, terrible, high-bred cattle,” being the first racing-blood I had 

ever seen, had such an inspiring effect, that I was then and there inocculated 

with a mania that has prevailed until this hour. Yes! lame and worn as I am, 

I admit no difficulty, I allow of no impediment, I am indifferent as to distance, 

but to the races I must go, whether Doncaster or Epsom, Leger or Derby. I 
have left Glasgow with the penalty attached of two night’s travelling, in order 
to be at Newmarket on Easter Monday, and have witnessed twenty-five contests 
for Derby and Oaks since 1803. I have frequently ridden on horseback from 
London to the neighbourhood of Epsom at night after my performance, to sup 
with friends, rather than encounter the dust of the roads on the “ great day,” 

as it is called. This will show that my enthusiasm is not abated.—The races 

were over, and my anxiety for return was immediate. I apprehended darkness, 
robbery, upsettings—my mother’s alarm if I should not be at home by the pro- 
mised hour. I urged all this to my companions, but in vain. They had not 
studied to amuse me only, but themselves also.—It was agreed they must dine 

there, and go home afterwards. A booth was chosen, and dinner was succeed- 
ed by punch. It was no difficult task to intoxicate a boy of my age. I was 
hardly aware of the probable consequences of the tempting but treacherous be- 
verage. They had resolved upon making me dead drunk, and I hiccuped out 
“No more! no more !” till I was nearly no more myself. All I remember from 
the time the bacchanalians ordered in a fresh bowl was their noisy chorus of 
“ Drunk, drunk, drunk.’ My lifeless body was taken out of the gig and car- 
ried in triumph on their shoulders thro igh the village, some of them singing, 
in ridicule of the music in which I had so distinguished myself, ‘ Vital spark,’ 
&ec. In this wav I was chaired round the place like a successful member—like 

him receiving additional shouts when we passed the houses of obnoxious politi 

midnight orgies, and their carrying me like Guy 

Fawkes about the streets, they shot me out of my triumphal car at my father's 
cottage door.’ —vol. i. pp. 29, 30, 31. 

about ten years old, and his father removed him from St. Mas- 
School ; where he pursued his studies during five days 
and a half of each week, passing his time with his family in the country from 
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Saturday afternoon to Monday, for the nine months which his father spent year- 
ly at Whetstone. aye 

“This escape from all descriptions of fagging and from confinement—this 
freedom of body and soul from the fetters of scholastic discipline—the contrast 
between the narrow dirty lane where the school was situated and the pure air 
I breathed in my beloved little village, was such a joyous emancipation, that 
the impression has dwelt in my memory to the present hour; and I feel the 
same impulse to esca from London with all its attractions, and revel in coun- 
try pleasures, that I did when I wasa schoolboy. During my first engagement 
at ry Lane Theatre I lived at Colney Hatch, and in all weathers returned 
home after the play about eight miles, and over F inchley Common, in an open 
carriage : this was from pure love of the country. Four years I lived at Ful- 
ham, and paid the same midnight visits, frequently on horseback, to my house ; 
and fourteen years at Kentish Town (commonly called Highgate by my visitors 
and not unfrequently Hampstead ).—vol. i. p. 36. _ 

Charles, and William who was by seven years his senior, were, of seven sons, 
the only survivors. Of seven — but one was reared. William was 
sent to Cambridge, and thus, says Charles, did my father strike a fatal blow at 
his own peace. He created 
‘a mortifying distinction between the rank in society of his two sons,—the eld- 
est a gentleman, the youngest a tradesman. Having made up his mind to 
“ cramp my genius” behind a counter, he was imprudent in sending me to a 
public school.’—vol. i. p. 35. 

William passed his vacations at home, and Charles was now of an age to 
profit by his conversation. ‘This intercouse, and the opinions of their mother, 
produced a salutary effect on the mind of the boy, and opened his understand- 
ing to a perception of the ignorance and impudence of the hypocrites who beset 
and plundered the worthy bookseller. His abode in the Strand had been made 
a sort of house of call for the sanctified,—the authors and readers of such works 
as ‘Nine Points to tie up a Believer’s Small Clothes,’ Collins’s ‘ Spouse under 
the Apple-Tree.’ ‘ Hooks-and-Eyes for Believers’ Breeches,’ ‘ A high-heeled 
Shoe for a Limping Christian,’ and so forth. ‘Such people,’ says the autobio- 
grapher, ‘ met at my father’s house, and wrestled most vigorously. They brawl- 
ed, as if the best use to be made of religion was to quarrel about it.’ Among 
these militants was Huntingdon, the canting coalheaver, who added S. S. tohis 
name, to denote Sinner Saved ; ‘but,’ says Mr. Mathews,— 

‘as even my father’s waggery extended to another interpretation, I may venture 
upon it. He one night came home from a “ Religious Experience and Christ- 
ians’ Confessing Benefit Club,” and found Huntington making love to his cook 
in the kitchen—“ basting her with the hoyle of salivation,” ashe said. My fa- 
ther, in great indignation, literally pushed him out of the house. J believe he 
gave him a kick; and ashe sleeked his coal-black hair, with his dusty paws and 
their ebony terminations, about to excuse himself, my father exclaimed, ‘William 
Huntingdon, S. S., Sad Scoundrel !”” ’—vol. i. p. 42. 

‘I had, however, the opportunity of hearing, amongst other eminent men and 
writers on theology, John Wesley, Romayne, De Coetlogon, Dr. Madan, Top- 
lady, Rowland Hill, Cecil, Cadogan, &c. &c.; and they were among the first 
gentlemen I had seen. The clearly drawn-line of demarcation between these 
and the vulgar herd that embittered my life, and eventually drove me from my 
family fireside, added to my mother’s example and high bearing towards them, 
and her sincere attachment to the Church of England, may account for my va- 
cillations, and my ultimately settling down as a true and, | hope, sincere mem- 
ber of the established religion.’—vol. i. p. 40, 41. 


aananaliiliaeiane: 
THE CANADIAN REBELS. 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, MONDAY, JAN. 14. 

The Canadian prisoners were brought up this morning. ‘The court was ex- 
tremely crowded. On the bench, near to the judges, were Mr. Justice Hialli- 
burton, of Nova Scotia; Lord Howick, and the Right Hon. C. Poulett Thom- 
son. Mr. Hume was in the side box usually occupied by the jury. 

The return in the case of John Grant was read by the officer. It set out 
that, at the sessions of oyer and terminer and general gaol delivery held at Nia- 
gara, in Upper Canada, on the 18th of July, 1838, at which Jonah Jones, one 
of the justices of her majesty's court of Queen’s Bench, and associates pre- 
sided, John Grant had been tried and convicted of high treason, and judgment 
of death recorded, but, on the 22d October, 1838, his sentence had been com- 
muted to transportation to the penal settlements of Van D’emen’s Land, for the 
term of his natural life, but there being no means of transporting him from 
Upper Canada thereto, he had been sent to Quebec under a warrant of Sir John 





Colborne, the governor, and sent aboard the Captain Ross, to Liverpool, at 
which place he arrived on the 17th of December, and, there not being imme- 
diate means of transporting him, he had been committed to the custody of the 
keeper of the Borough Gaol of Liverpool. 

he return in the case of eight other prisoners was exactly the same, except 
as regards the period of transportation, some being for fourteen, and some for 
seven years. 

The return in the case of Leonard Watson was then read. It set forth that , 
at a sessions of oyer and terminer and general gaol delivery, held at Toronto, in 
Upper Canada, before John Beverley Robinson, one of her majesty’s justices 
and associates, Leonard Watson, who had been arraigned on a charge of high 
treason, had, in accordance with the provisions of a certain statute passed in 








the first year of the reign of her present majesty, confessed his guilt, praying 
the merciful consideration of the court upon his case, and that her Majesty’s 
pardon might be granted him, and that the governor and privy council had agreed 
that mercy should be extended to him; and it was adjudged that he should be 
transported tv Van Dieman’s Land for the term of his natural life. The return 
then set out his being sent to Quebec, and thence to England, as in the other 
cases. 


The returns as regarded the other prisoners were precisely the same, with 
the exception above stated. 

The Attorney General contended that, until the passing of the Act 31, 
Charles II., chap. 2, such a writ could not be granted in a case like the present. 
He submitted, however, that the act did not contemplate a case like the one 
now before the court, because the hope and object of that court was to afford a 
remedy for a grievance which had been carried to a great extent in that and pre- 
ceding reigns, which was to delay the trial of persons committed. They were 
sent to distant gaols, their trials were postponed, and the greatest oppressions 
were practised In the third section power was given to a single judge in vaca- 
tion to issue a writ of habeas corpus, but he submitted to their lordships that, 
looking at the language of that section, it was only in criminal matters, where 
the commitment was made with a view to trial, and where bail was to be taken 
for the party, that the writ could issue. The third section enacted that if any 
person should stand committed for any crime, unless felony er treason, in vaca- 
tion time, it should be lawful for him, or any person on his behalf, to apply to | 
the lord chancellor, or any of the judges or barons of the common law courts 
to issue a writ of habeas corpus, directed to the officer in whose custody the 
party was detained, returnable in eight days afterwards; that the return was to 
state the true case of commitment, and within two days after the party was 
brought before the lord chancellor or other judge, he should be discharged from 
imprisonment, taking his own recognizance, with one or more sureties, accord- 
ing to discretion, regard being had to the quality of the prisoner, and the nature | 
of the offence. ‘Tnencame an important section—that all prisoners committed | 
should be brought to trial within a certain time. It was clear, therefore, that 
the act contemplated a case where the prisoner was commi't | by legal authori- 
ty, on a criminal charge, with a view to trial, and not where, as in the present 
case, the party was there in the execution of their sentence. He apprehend- 
ed, therefore, that the case could not be brought within the act, which was 
generally called the Habeas Corpus Act. There was another act, the 56th 
of Geo. III., brought in by Sergeant Onslow, which provided—the former | 
being confined to criminal cases—that in cases not criminal the power of 
issuing writs of habeas corpus in vacation should be given—it was entitled, | 
“An act for the more effectually securing the liberty of the subject.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge.—That act, I believe, was extended to commitments 
for smuggling. 

The Attorney General.—The latter act contemplated cases rather of a eivil 
than of a criminal nature. 

Mr. Justice Littledale said he had frequently granted writs in vacation. A 
week ago he had granted a writ to a person committed to the House of Correc- 
tion, vader the act for disobedience to masters. There was an informality in 
the committal, and he had granted a writ of habeas corpus, and the prisoner was 
discharged. In the case of Miss Coutts, which was heard before Lord Denman, 
the prisoner was discharged. 

The Attorney General—That was the case of Dunn, for not giving sureties 
of the peace. 

Lord Denman—lIt was acommitment for want of sureties 

The Attorney General would refer their lordships to the case of Crosbie, re- 
ported in 2d Blackstone, which their lordships would find was e writ of common 














law ; and in that case it was decided that in vacation, a judge at Chamber could 
notrtake cognizance of it, and the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver were re- 
manded. From that he (the Attorney General) inferred that the writ had been 
granted as Mr. Justice Littledale had granted it ; but when the matter came on 
before them, the court thought they had no jurisdiction, and, without entering 
into the merits of the case, remanded the prisoners. Again, in Sir John Hob- 
house’s case, it was stated that that was a writ of habeas corpus at common 
law, intimating as he, the attorney general humbly conceived, that it was such a 
case as a single judge would not grant in vacation. Sir John Hobhouse’s war- 
rant was under the seal of the speaker of the House of Commons for a criminal 
matter. He had an undoubted right to have the opinion of the court as to the 


validity of that warrant, but being a writ of habeas corms o¢ « unmon law, it could 














not be moved for, unless before the court at term time. By the return before 
them, it appeared that the prisoners were in the execution of their sentence for 
a criminal matter, and although he did not object to this granting of the writ by 
Mr. Justice Littledale, yet when, upon the return, the cause of commitment 
was what it appeared to be, he conceived that the writ did not give their lord- 
ships jurisdiction to go into the merits. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge—Did you look at Croley’s case before Lord Denman, 
as to the right of judges to issue such writs in vacation ? 

The Atiorney General admitted that, so far as the Court of Chancery was 
concerned that right existed. 

Mr. Justice Littledale said, that one object of Sergeant Onslow’s Act was to 
allow parties to file affidavits, and dismiss the merits of the case. 

The Attorney-General.—That was one of the objects of the act, but there 
was another ; and what the practice before the passing of the 56th Geo. III. was 
he really did not know. 

Mr. Teatled Littledale said he believed the act referred to lunatics’ children 
withheld from their parents; in others denied access to their children; and 
surely in such a case a judge in vacation would grant a writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. Hill.—Chief Justice Wilmot gave many instances in which writs of ha- 
beas corpus had been granted during the vacation. : 

The Attorney-General would submit that at common law writs of habeas cor- 
pus, like writs of mandamus, should be moved before this court, and that dv- 
ring vacation a judge had no jurisdiction to grant a writ of habeas corpus in 
such a case. 

The Solicitor-General followed on the same side. The statute of the 31st 
Charles II. was intended te remedy many of the evils which existed before it 
passed, and it defined the species of offences that were bailable, and those that 
were not. After having pointed out the remedy where parties had been impro- 
perly confined, it directed that every sheriff should bring up the body of the pri- 
soner, with a certificate of the cause of his being detained. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge inquired whether it was contended that this was a writ 
under the habeas corpus act? 

Mr. Hill said he looked upon it as a writ issuing from the common law, and 
that being such, every one of their lordships had power to issue it at any time. 

The Solicitor-General said that in Crowley’s case the impression of Lord 
Eldon was, that the writ of habeas corpus was a writ issuable at all times out 
of the Court of Chancery, as that court was always supposed to be sitting, but 
that it could not be issued from any of the common law courts, except in term 
time. 

Lord Denman—The question in that case was, whether Lord Northington 
was right in what he had done. q 

Mr. Justice Coleridge—I think, if you will look strictly into that case, you 
will find that Lord Eldon rather shrunk from giving countenance to applying to 
the Court of Chancery for such writs. ' 

The Solicitor-General said that it was always the desire of Lord Eldon, if 
possible, to shift off the Court of Chancery the burthen of granting such writs, 
and in doing so he often threw out observations which left the law more at sea 
than before. In conclusion, the learned gentleman called upon his friends to 
show by what authority the court had granied the writ. 

Sir F. Pollock was also on the same side. He believed that the opinion of 
the profession always had been, that out of term that court could not issue the 
writ. He did not think a single instance could be adduced in which such a writ 
had been issued by that court out of term. He had looked over the decision in 
Swanston’s case, which had been adverted to by the bench, but he must con- 
fess that he saw no analogy between it and the present case. 

Lord Denman observed that a writ similar to the present one might be issued 
in vacation, if it was made returnable in term; and for the purpose of support- 
ing that dictum, he had referred to three cases in which it had been done. 

Sir F. Pollock observed that all those cases had taken place since the statute 
of Charles; and Lord Eldon had said, with respect to Blackstone, that al- 
though he had given a history of the writ of habeas corpns, he had not done so 
with his usual accuracy. In the case of Jacques, an application was made to 
the chief justice in vacation, and he refused to grant the writ. There could be 
no doubt that it was Lord Eldon’s clear opinion that the courts of common law 
could not grant a writ like the present in vacation. In a recent edition of Ba- 
con’s Abridgment, there was a collection of opinions of all the judges on no 
less than ten questions put to them by the House of Lords. In 1758 an act 
was brought into the House of Commons similar to Sergeant Onslow’s act ; it 
passed the House of Commons, and when it came inte the House of Lords, 
their Lordships proposed ten questions to the judges, one of which was, what 
would be the effect of the statute if it passed? The judges resisted answering 


commanded by a private person, having on board a number of prisoners, who 
are placed in the custody of the gaoler of Liverpool, until an opportunity offers 
to transport them to Van Dieman’s Land. Under these circumstances, they 
obtain a writ of habeas corpus to have their cases heard before this court. 
That writ and return set forth the causes of detention. It had beena source 
of great anxiety to him [Mr. Hill] and his learned friends upon what form it 
would be best to introduce the cause of the prisoners to the court. He had no 
doubt, however, that, if necessary, the court would attentively hear all the 
merits of the case ; but at present he did not think that it would be necessary 
as he considered the return to the writ was so defective that it could not be for 
a single moment entertained. It abounded with legal defects. The first ob- 
jection he had to the return was, that itdid not set forth the conviction of 
Leonard Watson, who was under sentence of transportation to Van Die- 
man’s Land. The attorney-general might say that it was not necessary to set 
forth the conviction, as Watson pleads guilty. He admitted that he did ; but, 
under the act of the Ist Victoria, he [Mr. H.] contended that fact ought to be 

set forth in different formto what it was. The return stated that Watson peti- 
tioned for mercy, and that it was extended to him on condition that he should be 
transported to Van Diemen’s Land, and he [M. Hill] understood that such a pro- 
ceeding was tantamount toa conviction; he thought not, and it would be his 
duty to contend that the confession of Leonard Watson could not be considered 
in the light of aconviction. And he believed the court would think with him 
that a conviction was necessary, legally to carry a sentence of transportation 
into effect. The learned counsel then referred to the act the 5th of George 
{V., and other statutes, which all repeated the words, ‘Convict after convic- 
tion. &c.” Now, it could not be said that Watson was a convict, neither had 
he done anything equivalent to a conviction. The law of England knew no- 
thing of an equivalent to any legal proceeding ; and therefore, if the prisoner 
was not a convict, it did not signify what else he was. A convict, in the legal 
sense of the term, was a person tried and convicted before a legal tribunal, 
composed of judges and jury. ‘The prisoner Watson had never been seen in a 
court of justice. Confession, petition, and sentence of transportation were all 
done when the man was in prisoa—when he was not master of his swn actions; 
and if this mode of pee was sanctioned, death itself might be inflicted 
without inquiry. There was nothing in the shape of a trial in Watson’s case ; 

he had no benefit of English law or English justice ; it was a libel on the law 

to call his a trial; and the judge who could sanction such a proceeding degra- 

ded the bench. It might be said that the proceeding was necessary for political 
purposes. He (Mr. Hill) should say nothing about political purposes, but argue 
law of the case, which, he contended, in the person of Watson had been viola- 
ted. That individual had done nothing which amounted to a conviction. His 
second objection to the return was, that there was no averment of sentence of 
transportation set forth, and it was the principle of the British law, that no per- 
son could consent to transport himself, or offer himself, voluntarily to be execu- 
ted. Therefore the judgment, to make the return valid, ought to have been 
stated and set forth. Proceedings like the present had never been heard of in 
the worst times of Buitish history, and if they were now sanctioned, the most 

dangerous consequences might result. It would be giving the governor of a 
colony the power of making what laws and executing such punishments as he 
thought proper. He might—if he could transport for life without a conviction 
—if he pleased, apply the punishment of the rack, or anv other mode of torture. 
It appeared, in the preser.t case, that if a prisoner petitioned for pardon it was 
to be considered as tantamount to a conviction, which he (Mr. HIll) denied could 
be so constructed. Besides, he wanted to know what authority the governor 
of Canada possessed to transport to places beyond his own jnrisdiction. If he 
could transport to Van Dieman’s Land, he might also transport to Bermuda or 
any other place. He trusted his learned friends would show how this autho- 
rity was obtained, and under what statute. His next objection to the 
return was, that, assuming a legal authority existed to transport, that 
transportation was not legally conducted. Conceding, for the sake of 
argument, that the sentence of transportation had well begun, he 
should contend that a miscarriage had takeu place in conducting it. When 

Governor Arthur sent the prisoner from Upper to Lower Canada his authority 

ceased, and there was no warrant or authority to the Sheriff of Quebec to re- 

ceive him. Whilst in that custody, however, the Governor of Lower Canada 

issued letters patent to Captain Morton to take the prisoners on board his ship, 

and convey them to Liverpool. He (Mr. Hill) wanted to know from whence 

the authority of the Governor of Lower Canada waa derived for interfering in 

the manner he had done? If he had acted legally the governors of all other pro 

vinces might interfere with the original sentence and conviction. How was it- 
to be known by the return but that the warrant of Governor Arthur directed that 





that question, on the ground that it was their duty to expound the law when it 
was passed, but that it was no part of their province to state what the effect of 
a law would be previously to its coming into existence. The House of Lords 
thought proper to dispense with the judgment of the judges, and ultimately it 
was settled by all the judges that no writ could be issued in vacation by any of 
the common law judges. Upon the whole, he (Sir F. Pollock) submitted that 
the writ that had been issued in the present instanee was invalid. 

Mr. Wightman was also on the same side, and submitted that the court had 
no power to grant a writ of habeas corpus in vacation and tested in vacation 
He had looked in vain for any author of such a proceeding. The Court of 
Chancery, it was true, might issue a writ of habeas corpus at any time, because 





that court was supposed to be always sitting, but it was an undoubted fact that 
the courts of common law could not issue such writ in vacation. 

Lord Denman,—-Do you find any precedent of a writ issued on the last day 
of term returnable immediately? 

Mr. Wightman,—No, I do not, my lord. 

Lord Denman,—That was the fact in the cases that have been referred to 

Mr. Wightman was perfectly aware of that fact ; but he defied his friends 
to show asingle case before the statute of Charles IT. in which a writ had been 
issued in vacation and made returnable at that period also. 

After the learned judge had consulted for some time, 

Lord Denman, addressing himself to Mr. Hill, said, Are you prepared now 
to go into the question ? 

Mr. Hill—Why, my lord, I am in the hands of your lordships; but con- 
sidering the immense importance of the case to the parties whom I represent, I 





should pray your lordship to give me till to-morrow. I would not presume to 
fix a day, but I should be perfectly prepared to-morrow. 

Lord Denman.—Well, let it come on to-morrow ; and in the interim let all 
the points intended to be brought forward be communicated by the one party 
to the other 

TUESDAY. 

The court was again crowded at an early hour. Mr. Justice Halliburton and 
Mr. Hume occupied the same situations as on Monday. Miss Harriet Martineau 
and a great number of ladies were present 

Lord Denman said the court has considered the objection taken on the part 
of the crown yesterday, and they do not think it necessary to hear you [Mr. 
Hill] on that objection. We have no doubt that we are bonnd by the practice 
which has now prevailed for eighty years, since the year 1758, of granting writs 
of habeas corpus before judges, returnable immediately before themselves in 
time of vacation. In 1758 a bill was introduced into the House of Lords for 
the purpose of remedying some of the defects of the law of habeas corpus as it 
then stood, and seven out of the ten judges gave their opinion in favour of the 
law as it now stands, among the rest chief Justice Wilmot, who has been re- 
ferred to. So that during the last eighty years and probably more, the same 
practice has prevailed, and some cases have been referred to of even an earlier 
period. We are aware tliat we might be extremely well entertained for several 
days by antiquarian discussions upon the practice of the courts of law, the records 
of which have been well kept, but it seems, too, that we would be tampering 
with this great remedy of the subject, if we did not say, that we will abide by 
the practice which we have found established in this court of law, and allow 
events of this kind te be dealt with as those which have been heretofore brought 
before us, viz., to proceed to inquire whether the return is good or not. I may 
state now, that according to Dodd’s interesting account in Bacon’s abridgment, 
seven of the judges, including the Chief Baron, Mr. Justice Wells, and chief 
Justice Wilmot concurred in the opinion I have stated. Judge Foster was un- 
able to attend by reason of the death of his wife, but it was well known he was 
of the same opinion—that he even wished to carry the remedy of habeas corpus 
still further. Lord Mansfield was a member of the House of Lords at that time 
and his opinion may be ascertained by his practice at that period. It appears 
that the opinion of the judges was taken as an actual statement of the law as 
it then existed. 

Mr. Hill—May I be allowed toadd that Lord Hardwicke delivered his opinion 
on the same side! 

The Attorney-General—I had great satisfaction in finding that it is your 
lordships’ opinion that you are authorised to proceed on this writ ; but I thought 
it my duty, the authorities on the subject being so contradictory, to bring the 
matter before the court 

Mr. Hill—My learned friend the attorney general having expressed his satis- 
faction, I have to express my sorrow that any little difference about the points 
upon any side or the other of this argument should have led her Majesty's at- 
torney-general to attempt a blow at the liberty of the subject, through that 
most important writ of habeas corpus Having said this much I shall now 


proceed to move upon the return which is now filed in record 

Another objection was here taken by the Attorney general, that the return 
was not filed, but it was overuled, the judges having always understood such 
returns to have been filed when they came before the court 

Mr. Hill proceeded to argue the case of Leonard Watson. The learned 
couusel said, what were the iacts’ A vessel arrives at the port of Liverpool, 








the prisoners should be conveyed direct to Van Diemen’s Land. If that was 
so, it was no answer to Mr. Batchelor, the goaler of Liverpool, to say that it 
was a matter of convenience that they should be brought to England. It did not 
appear that her majesty had signified her pleasure in ordering them to be convey - 
ed to England. He then came to the last objection to the return, that when 
averments were made tothe writs of habeas corpua, the statements ought to be 
supported with sufficient documents to meet the exigencies of the law on the 
case. The return set forth that the prisoner confessed that he was guilty of 
treason. Why was not that confession produced ? 
he accepted of the pardon offered him. 
forth? 

He wished to see the warrant under which the gaoler of Liverpool received 
the prisoners into his custody, as he had an affidavit stating that the name of 
Leonard Watson was not inserted in that warrant, and he hoped the court would, 
as the warrant wss not set forth in the return, receive the affidavit he had men+ 
tioned. 

The Attorney-General objected to the affidavit being received. 

The court decided that they could not hear the affidavit at this stage of the 
aa 

Mr. Hill submitted to the opinion of the court. In conclusion, the learned 
counsel said he need not apologise for the length of time he had occupied ; an 
abler man might have said more in less time, but the importance of the case made 
it imperative upon him to exert his best abilities to obtain the unfortunate priso- 
ners a fair hearmg of the case, and that they might have the benetit and protec- 
tion of British subjects. 

Mr. Roebuck foliowed on the same side. The prisoners before their Lord- 
ships had beea condemned without trial, and he therefore called upon their Lord- 
ships to administer British justice, and not execute colonial law. He trusted 
the court would say that in England the liberty of the British subject was not 
disregarded, as it had been in Canada. The prisoner Watson was now on the 
British ground, and therefore, if he was to be detained in custody, he trusted the 
court would see that it was only in conformity with those strict legal forms re- 
quired by the constitution. He trusted that now the prisoners would have the 
case fairly and impartially investigated, and then he thought no doubt could ex- 
ist but thst the return to the writ of habeas was defective and invalid. The 
learned counsel then proceeded to point out the legal defects to the return, which 
he objected to on two distinct grounds. He objected to it, first, from its affir- 
mative proposition, and secondly, from its negative proposition, being defective 
and imperfect. Thereturn affirmed that there existed in Upper Canada a statute 
which justified the proceedings against the prisoners : he denied that averment, 
and contended that none of the provisions of that statute gave authority to tran- 
sport without conviction. Mr. Roebuck here read a number of clauses in the 
statute, from which, he contended, that it was imperative the criminal law should 
be administered in Upper Canada in the same form and spirit as in English 
courts of justice. The return said that the prisoners had not been convicted : 
that he considered in itself conclusive that they were improperly transported. 
It was not sufficient that they admitted their guilt, they must be convicts in the 
legal sense of the word before they could be banished by transportation to a pe- 
nal settlement. Therefore, in this point alone, the return was defective and in- 
valid. It was alleged that there was a contract between the governor and the 
prisoner that the latter should be transported for life. Now, he denied that any 
such contract could be legally entered into. No prisoner could voluntarily en- 
ter into a contract as to what amount of punishment he should undergo. The 
British law did not recognise or acknowledge any such agreement, and, therefore 
he trusted their Lordships would be of opinion that the proceedings had been ir- 
regular and illegal. The court was not even informed of the form of law under 
which the prisoner Watson had been sentenced to transportation, and therefore, 
in this respect also, the return to the writ of habeas was defective. The first 
thing wkich ought to have been produced was the warrant under which the gaoler 
of Liverpool received the prisoner into his custody : that was not forthcoming, 
and, therefore, how could it be said that Leonard Watson's name was in it? The 
gaoler of Liverpool said he received the priaoners under the authority of letters 
patent, issued by Sir John Colborne, Governor of Lower Canada. Now, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) contended that Sir John Colborne had no authority to issue such 
letters patent, and therefore it was an illegal instrument. The prisoners were 
sent to Lower Canada by Sir G. Arthur, but that step did not authorise Sir John 
Colborne to send them to England: he had no more authority to do so than he 
had to send them to Bermuda, the Cape of Good Hope, or any other place. 
Their lordships in this case had a specimen of the mode in which law was exe- 
cuted in Canada. In that colony no regard was paid to the liberties of the sub- 
ject; but their Lordships, he had no doubt, would be convinced that these un- 
fortunate men wera illegally imprisoned, and consequently would send them beck 
to their homes ; and, by doing so, convince colonial judges and governors, that, 
however rights and liberties might be trampled upon in the colonies, in England, 
in an English court of justice, the liberty of the subject was held sacred, and 
could not be violated with impunity. In conclusion, he trusted the court would 
think with him, the prisoners were illegally imprisoned, and therefore decide that 
the return to the writ was defective and invalid. 


It was also asserted that 
Why was not that also legally set 
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The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he had no doubt whatever of the sound- 
ness of the decision which their lordships had come to. His learned friends, 
however, had represented Leonard Watson as having bsen most cruelly op- 

ressed—as having been tyrannically imprisoned in the colony, and as having 

een subsequently sent into banishment to the opposite side of the globe, with- 
out knowing the offence with which he was charged, or the amount of punish- 
ment which he had to endure. He apprehended that their lordships must take 
the returns to the writs to be true, and, for his own part, he had no doubt but 
that they were so. His learned friends ought to have argued as if the returns 
were true, and then what would they find? That the innocent Leonard Wat- 
son had petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor, he being indicted for high treason, 
and having the opportunity to take his trial and show his innocence if he could ; 
and in that petition had confessed his guilt, professed his penitence, and prayed 
for mercy and pardon on such conditions as the Executive Council should see 
fit. In the merciful spirit in which the law was administered in that province, 
his petition wss attended to, and his pardon was granted, on condition of his 
transportation for life. He had, in fact, forfeited his life to the laws, but his life 
was spared on certain conditions. He was now in the execution of the mitigated 
sentence of transportation, and yct he complained by his counsel that he had 
been cruelly and tyranically dealt with. He was desirous of being discharged, 
that he might, perhaps, again return to Canada to join another rebellion, if not 
to foment one; and no one could say that these men were so culpable as those 
who incited them on, but who partvok of no share of the danger. ‘This was the 
case of the ill-ased man—the victim of cruelty, as was represented ; but if he 
was entitled to the interference of their lordships, he was aware that such inter- 
ference would be given with the strictest impartiality to all concerned. The 
first and second objections to the returns he would take conjointly, for both 
rested on the same fallacy. Ths first was, that there was no conviction; the 
second, that there was no judgment. These objections were grounded on the 
act of the British Parliament of the 5th of George IV., and relying upon this 
act, it would be convenient to his learned friends to show thar there had been no 
conviction and no judgment. He, however, did not bring the case within the 
operation of that act at all. During a long course of years the colonial legisla- 
tures, though they made laws from time to time, never passed a law inflicting the 
penalty of death, but they had passed laws inflicting the punishment of trans- 

ortation, without the aid of any British act of Parliament. The 5th of George 
tv. was passed to enable the crown to send persons in ¢ransilu to transportation 
to be sent to the hulks in the river Thames, and other places, aud to subject 
such persons to the discipline of the places to which they were thus confined. 
It was thought that prisoners from the colonies might be very properly confined 
in such places, and that was the object of tne act, as might be gathered from 
the preamble, which recited that ‘‘ Whereas, in certain parts of the dominions of 
his Majesty, persons had been convicted of crimes, and pardoned on condition 
of being transported.” Here was aclear legislative recognition of the power of 
transporting from the colony—a declaration that colonial assemblies, with the 
consent of the crown, might pass an act of transportation to be awarded to cer- 
tain offences. It supposed that sometimes they were sent direct to their desti- 
nation, while on other occasions they were brought to the United Kingdom in 
transitu. If tbe prisoner had been sent to the hulks, and compelled to work in 
a gang, or if he had been subject to the duress beyond what was necessary for 
his safe custody, he might say it was illegal, for there was no judgment against 
him, he not having been convicted. But he could make no such complaint. He 
had been in Liverpool gaol, where there had been no complaint of ill-treatment, 
where he had been only confined until he could be sent to Van Diemer’s Land 
His learned friend (Mr. Roebuck) had referred to the statute of the 14th of 
George III.; but, surely, he did not mean to say that that statute was not 
overruled by the 3lst of George III., whereby the province was divided into 
two, with a separate and independent legislature for each! A legisiature was 
appointed for Upper Canada, and there could be no dispute as to its powers of 
legislation, for it was established by the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. 
It was, in fact, a supreme legislature, having power to make all acts, with the 
consent of the crown, whether conformable, or otherwise, to the 14th of Geo 
III. 
to any court in the colonies. That power rested entirely upen the acts of the co- 
lonial assemblies, after those acts had received the assent of the Crown. 

The great objection which he understood his Learned Friends to have taken in 
this portion of their argument was, that no man could be supposed to assent to 
anything obviously against the law—for instance, that no man could assent to be 
put to death. They might have gone further, and said no man could assent to a 
common assault, but that was only where there was no authority in law to au- 
thorize such a proceeding. Would it be maintained that the supreme power of 
the law would not enable a person, without submitting his case to a jury, to as- 
sent to any particular punishment for an offence, in order to avoid a greater? 
He admitted that this could not be done without the consent of the legislature, 
but would it be said that the legislature had no power to sanction sucha proceed- 
ing? The 14th section of the Habeas Corpus Act states that if any persons, 
lawfully convicted of felony, shall in opeu court petition to be transported be- 
yond tue seas,and the court shall think fit, such persons may be thus trans- 
ported. Here, however, they had a case where the party was not liable to be 
transported otherwise than by the contract which the legislature sanctioned, and 
which, therefore, was legal. It would be a very cruel thing on persons who 
were guilty, if such a law were not enacted, for the crown might then be de- 
prived of the means of extending mercy, and a trial and conviction might be in- 
evitable. The case he had put from the Habeas Corpus Act was where, after 
conviction, a party prays for transportation, a sentence which, without his as- 
sent, would not be lawful! but if a person be indicted for an offence, and be- 
fore trial admits his guilt, and petitions to be transported, is such a person, 
when the sentence is about to be carried into effect, to move for a writ of habeas 
corpus, and say that he was not lawfully deprived of his liberty, because, though 
he did give his consent, yet such consent was null and void, because illegal ! 
The 13th seztion of the act provides that nothing in the act shall give validity 
to any contract in writing with any merchant whereby the party agrees to be 
transported to any part beyond the seas, and receives earnest upon such agree- 
ment, although afterwards such party shall renounce the contract. Did not the 
act of parliament in Upper Canada contemplate that certain conditions should 
be performed, and that all that was necessary should be done to carry them into 
effect? When a man wascharged with high treason he might petition to be 
pardoned, and a pardon might be extended to him according to the act, upon 
such terms as might be deemed proper. Was not transportation, he would ask, 
clearly within the meaning of that enactment! His Learned Friend talked 
of his agreeing to punishments and sufferings unknown to the law of England ; 
but it was unnecessary to reply to that, because the legislature contemplated 
punishments known to the laws, and none other had taken place. ‘To such an 
enactment, therefore, in point of principle and humanity, he could see no possi- 
ble objection, and he was really astonished to hear it denounced as cruel and 
oppressive. If it be properly carried into execution, it ts a hamane and merci- 
ful law, enabling the crown to extend its mercy to those who may have been se- 
duced by the instigation of others, and who are much less guilty than those by 
whom they are instigated, and who cautiously avoid the danger. If it were not 
for such a law where treason was committed there must be trial, a ¢onviction, 
and perhaps that awful sentence which he (the attorney general) would rejoice 
as much as any man if it were never again to be pronounced in our courts 
Was it not then a humane act, that enabled a person thus charged—who felt he 
was guilty—who was conscious he had no defence—who might have been taken 
taken in arms against her Majesty, or who might have takon an active part in 
the dismemberment of the empire—was it not a merciful act that enabled such 
a person to petition that he might be pardoned upon terms short of suffering the 
last sentence of the law, in the hope that such mercy may have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon the prisoner and the community at large! The law said that a person 
so situated might petition. It was, therefore, his own voluntary act. He was 
not obliged to take advantage of the law thus passed for his benefit ; but if he 
did seek to benefit by it—if he acknowledged himself guilty of high treason— 
if he admitted that his life was forfeited to the law—was there anything contra- 
ry to principle in allowing him to petition for mercy for a sentence sparing his 

life? and was a person to whom mercy was thus extended to be subsequently 
allowed to evade the conditions of that sentence ? 

The only question then which remained to be considered was, whether the 
sentence could be carried into effect beyond the limits of Upper Canada, it be- 
ing an act passed by the legislature of that province. He would maintain that 
the legislature of that province had the power of creating the punishment of 
death for any particular offence, and it, therefore, possessed the power of af- 
fixing the punishment of transportation, because it was lower than that of death 
The punishment had been awarded in the colony—the liability had been incur- 
red in the colony. The party on whom the sentence was pronounced was in 
the colony, and then he became liable to transportation 


He being, therefore, 
in the colony 


under sentence of transportation, might be lawfully transported 
There was no act of the British Parliament authorising transportation from the 
colonies to any part of the world. This was done by the colonial assemblies 
themselves, and it would be a most alarming thing if their lords ilps should de- 
cide that all these 


of years, not only in Canada but in our We 
illegal, and that th 
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parties who had been transported from those places were 
to law, and were unjustly deprived of their liberty. He 
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sons sent to penal colonies. It appeared that persons had been sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, instead of to New South Wales, and these acts justified their 
detention in the latter. There was no act of the British Parliament to em- 
power the colonies to send convicts even to New South Wales—that was al- 
ways done by the colonial assemblies themselves; but their power todo 
this was recognised by the 17th section of the 5th of George III., which, with- 
out giving, assumed the validity of such sentences of transportation, by en- 
acting that the parties thus transported, if they came to England in transitu, 
may be sent to certain places, and subjected to the discipline prevailing in those 
places while they remain in England. This was a clear recognition of the 
right of transportation, and could there then be a doubt that the legislature of 
Upper Canada had a right to pass this act, which did not say that a person con- 
victed of a certain offence should be transported to Van Diemen’s Land, but 
that if a person charged with treason petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor, ad- 
mitting his guilt, he might receive a pardon, conditional oa his being transport- 
ed to that settlement. That would be nothing more than the exercise of the 
same power which would be given by the passing of an act making transporta- 
tion a substantive penalty for a particular offence. If transportation was not 
distinctly mentioned in the act as one of the terms which might be agreed up- 
on, it was at all events clearly involved and comprehended in it. The words 
were general—* upon such terms and conditions as may appear proper,” short 
of the punishment of death. Was nottransportation a punishment well known 
to the law of England? It was well known as a penalty for crime, both in 
the mother country and the colonies, and was clearly one of the conditions in 
contemplation upon which pardon might be granted. Under these circum- 
stonces, would their lordships sanction the objections to the legality of these 
proceedings 2 

He would now consider the fourth objection, which was as to the manner in 
which the condition had been executed. He was asked, ‘* What right had Sir 
John Colborne to interfere ?’’ He was now arguing upon the supposition that 
this was so far a lawful proceeding,and that by lawful means a person so petitioning 
might be sent from Upper Canada to Van Diemen’s Land. Then, he would ask,were 
not all the means necessary for doing that legalised by the same act ; The return 
expressly averred—and it was to be taken for true—that there were no means for 
transporting these persons from Upper Canada to Van Diemen’s Land. He believ 
ed they could not enter into the facts ; but he thought there was no portin Up, 
per Canada whence vessels sailed on such distant voyage. At all events, it 
was easy to conceive an inland province where it would be utterly impossible 
to ship them directly, and in which case Sir J.. Colborne, though Governor of 
Lower Canada, would be justified in proceeding as he had done. 

He now came to the fifth objection—namely, that no warrant was returned. 
In many cases a warraat was not necessary. In cases where a person was com- 
mitted for trial for felony a warrant was necessary, but in the execution of a 
sentence after trial a warrant was not necessary. The case on which his learn- 
ed friend relied was “ The King v. Clarke,” reported in Salkeld. There it was 
laid down that where there is a commitment by warrant the officer must return 
the warrant, for otherwise the gaoler might make the warrant better or worse 
than it was; but that in case of a commitment upon conviction they must only 
return the truth of the whole matter, under perilof an action. He denied that 
there must be necassarily a warrant where a man was sentenced to trensporta- 
tion any more than there was any necessity to have a warrantto detain a man 
in gaol who was actually convicted. In the case before the court the truth was 
returned. It was stated that the gaol of Liverpool was the fittest place in 
which the prisoners could be detained until sent upon their destination, there 
uot being the means at the moment of sending them to Van Diemen’s Land. 
Surely it would not be contended that it was necessary to keep them in the hold 
of the ship, or at the mouth of the Mersey exposed to the tury of the elements, 
until a ship was prepared ? The court would. he thought, be of opinion thet the 
most proper and convenient course had been pursued. There was only one 
other objection to which he would address himself. It was said that the return 
was not sufficiently specific, and that it should have set out all the documents to 
which it referred 
those documents 


) 


to set them out, forhe could notdo so. This, however, was not the law of Eng 
land, which required no such minute details in return to a writ of habeas corpus. 
In Baron’s case, 2d Rolls, page 157, it was laid down that a return to a writ of 
habeas cory 


sufficient if the court could learn from the return the substance of the matter. 


| The same rule was laid down in the 3d Wilson, andhe doubted if that rule had 


been even more fully complied with than in the present instance. He would 
refer their lordships tothe case of ‘“ The King v. Suddis,” 1st East, page'360 ; 
that was a writ of habeas corpus directed to Sir Wm. Pitt, Governor of Ports- 
mouth, to bring up the body of of John Suddis. ‘The return set out the pro- 
ceeding of a court-martial at Gibraltar, and stated that the Court having heard 
evidence in support of the prosecution, was of opinion that the prisoner had re- 
ceived certain articles of wearing apparel. knowing themto be stolen, in breach 
of the articles of war, and sentenced him to be transported to Botany Bay for 
14 years. The return went on to state that the sentence was approved of; and 
in order to carry it into effect the prisoner was sent to England, under the charge 
of Lt. Rogers, of tha 17th Foot. There was no warrant sent by Lieut. Rogers 
to Sir Wm. Pitt, nor any authority set out ; but the return merely alleged that 
he was sent by the Governor of Gibraltar to England, in the custody of Lieut. 
Rogers, that he was taken into the custody of the Governor of Portsmouth, 
until he was sent to Botany Bay. The court decided that this was a good re- 
turn, and Suddis was remanded in execution of his sentence. 

He believed he had now gone through the whole of his learned friend’s objec- 
tions, and if he had omitted any he should be extremely obliged to his learned 
friend if he would remind him; but before he sat down he thought himself bound 
in the discharge of his duty, to call their lordships’ attention to this considera- 
tion, that if there were any fnformality in the return—of which he was not aware 
—this was not a case in which they would discharge the prisoner. It appeared 
on the return that there was certainly a charge against the prisoner of high trea- 
son, committed within the dominions, for which, if the statute of the Canadian 
assembly were a nullity, if the pardon were a nullity, he was still liable to trans- 
portation, and te be tried either in England or in Canada. ‘The prisoner re- 
nounced the statute of pardon, and threw himself upon the general law of the 
land, and it appeared on the return that he was in custody onthe eharge. He, 
therefore, submitted to their Lordships that the prisoner was not entitled to be 
discharged, and for that he referred to the 18th section of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, in the 21st of Charles II., which enacted that if any person or persons 
should have committed any capital offence in Scotland, Ireland, or in any foreign 
plantation belonging to his Majesty where such persons ought to be tried, they 
mizht be sent to such place, to receive such trial, in such manner as might 
have been ised before the passing of that act. He was now arguing upon the 
supposition that his friend should succeed in persuading their lordships either 
that the statute was a nullity or the pardon was a nullity, and that the prisoner 
stood in the same situation before the court as if he had been merely indicted ; 
and he submitted that, according to the 16th section of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
he could not be discharged. If the proceedings were irregular of which he com- 
plained he was still amenable to justice. While he should be sorry that the 
prisoner should be put in any jeopardy, and should rejoice that his sentence 
should be mitigated instead of his being put in any peril by renouncing the be- 
nefit conferred upon him, at the same time, if the prisoner declared that all that 
had been done was illegal, he contended that the prisoner was not for that rea- 


son to escape the penalty of the law. He was not to say that he had commit- 


ted and acknowledged having committed treason, and yet was to escape with | 


impunity. 

The Solicitor-general, Sir F. Pollock, and Mr Wightman followed, and the 
further hearing was then postponed until Wednesday. 

anensansiliiitentecass 

The whole number of souls on board the Pennsylvania was 40, of whom 15 
perished. The persons saved were Mr. Richards, the third of the 
late Silas Richards ; Mr. Essex, chief steward ; the stewardess, and 22 seamen. 
The letter bags were recovered, but in woful plight. The letters of which the 
superscription could be read have arrived by the Hibernia. One of the bags was 
missing. On board the Lockwoods there were 85 passengers ; 
sisted of 23 persons 


mate, son 


the crew 
One of the crew and 62 passengers perished. The mur- 
derer of Lord Norbury had not yet beendiscovered. The murdered nobleman 
was the son of the celebrated judge and joker, who died in 1831. The Cana- 
dian prisoners had arrived in London and were lodged in Newgate. The Hu- 
mane Society, founded in Liverpool immediately after the disasters the 7th and 
8th, had already received subscriptions to the utmost of £4000 
Egerton gave £500 
War Office, Jan 
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11.—3d Regt. of Grag. Gds.—Lt.-Gen. Sir J. C. Dalbiac 


to be Col. v. Gen. Sir S. Hawker, dec. 6th Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Bvt. Maj. 
B. P. Browne, from the 11th Lt. Grag., t Capt. v. Jones, whoexchgs. 7th 
Regt. of Drag. Gds.—Lt. J. R. Heaton, from the Ist Ft., to be Adj. and Lt. v 
Johnson, who exchs. 11th Regt. of Lt. Drags.—Capt. I. Jones, from the 6th 
Drag. Gds., to be Capt.. v. Browne, who exchs ; Crt. H. G. Movsey to be Lt., 
by pur., v. Anderson, who rets.; Lt J. H ssey, from the 13th Lt. Drags., to 
be Lt., v. Ready, w o exchs: J. Cunningham, Gt., to be Crt., by pur., v. Moy- 
sey 13th Regt. of Lt. Drags.—Lt. W. KR idy, from the 11th Lt. Drags., to 
be Lt. v. Hussey, who exchs Ist Reet. of Ft Lt. and Adj. Johr Johnson. 
| from the 7 Drag, Gds., to be Lt., v. Heaton, who exch llth Ft.—Asst 
Surg. P. Brodie, from the 13th Let. D to be Asst.-Sur Chermaide, 
prom. in the 23d Re ot of Ft 16th Ft | G. Stoney. from 2d W. I Regt 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Crawford, who rets 25th Ft Lt. W. A. Devaynes to be 
, and 11th | Capt. by pur. v. Ilderton, who rets.; Lt. S. B. Hamilton, to be Capt. by pu 
v. William, who rets.; Ens. T. R. Conolly to be Lt. by pur. v. Devayne ; Ens 
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— — — — | 
W. Peel to be Lt. by pur., v. Hamilton; R. M. Taylor, Gent. to be Ens. 
pur. v. Conolly—30th Ft.: Gent. Cad. C. H. White, from the RI. Mil. Cl. to 
be Ens. without pur. v. Ormond, who res.+-32d Ft.: F. D. Gray, Gent, to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Cole app. to the 72d Regt. of Ft._—30th Ft.: Lt. J. Tedlie to 
be ~ % without pur,.v. Delhoste, dec.; Ens. G. G Baker to be Lt. v. Tedlie; 
Ens. F. H. Henry tq be Lt. v. Baker, whose previous prom. has not taken 
place ; Ens. J. T. Oswald, from the 2d W.I. Regt. to be Ens. v. Henry; Staff 
Asst.-Surg. Robert Sillery, to be Surg., v. Barclay, prom.—36th Foot-Brevet- 
Maj. T. L’Estrange to be Maj., without pur., v. Crosse, dec.; Lt. J. M. Home, 
to be Capt., v. L’Estrange ; Ens. J. Nugent to be Lt., v. Home : Gent. Cadet 
H. W. Palmer, from the R. M. C. to be Ens. v. Nugent. —65th Ft.-Staff-Asst.- 
Surg. G. R. Smith to be Asst.-Surg., v. Miller, prom. in the 65th Regt. of Ft. 
69th Ft.-Staff Asst.-Surg. F. O’Brien to be Surg., v. Ferguson, appointed to 
the Staff.—72d Ft.-Ens. Wm. W. 'T. Cole, from the 32d Regt. of Foot, to be 
Ens., v. Lamont, who rets.—75th Ft.-Ens. A. T. Hotham to be Lt., by pur., v. 
Bingham, who rets.; T. B. Bicknell, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Hotham.— 
2d W. I. Regt.-J. T. Oswald, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Storey, prom. in the 
16th Regt. of Ft.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.-2d Lt. B. B. Keane, to be Ist Lt., by 
pur. v. Fenwick, whose prom. [as stated in the Gazette of 20th November 
last] has not taken place J. Bourne, Gent. to be 2d Lt. without pur. v. Keane. 
—Hospital Statf.—sStaff-Sur. C. St. John, M.D., to be Asst-Inspector of Hos- 
p.tal with local and temporary rank at the Mauritius, v. G. Jones who rets. upon 
h.-p.—Sur. G. Barclay, M.D. from the 35th Regt. of Ft. v. St. John, prom. : 
Sur, A. Fergusson, from the 69th Regt. of Ft. v. A. C. Frazer, who rets. upon 
h.-p. to be Sur. to the Forces —W. O. Mackenzie, M.D., v. Sillery prom. in 
35th Regt. of Ft.; Staff-Asst.-Sur. W. G. Byme from the h.-p. v. O’Brien, 
prom. in the 69th Regt. of Ft.; W. L. Langlee, Gent. ; W. Robinson, Gent. ; 
J. G. Wood, Gent. ; W. B. Thompson, M.D. ; C. Dawson, Gent. ; J. Paynter 
Gent., v. Smith app. to the 65th Regt. of Ft. to be Asst.-Sur. to the Forces. 
—Memorandum.—The exch. of Capt. White, from the Unatt. and Capt. M’In- 


nes of the 26th Regt of Ft. as stated in the Gazette of the 28th of December, 
1838, has not taken place. 








~ Died, at Schenectady, on the 2d inst., Elizabeth Castilli, wife of Edward H. Walton, 
Esq. age 26 years. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, Sha 82 per cent prem. _ 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY FEBRUARY 16, 1839. 








By the Cambridge, which arrived in the early part of the week, we received 
London papers to the 8th ult. By the same vessel we also learned the afflicting 
intelligence of the great gale near Liverpool, which took place a day or two 
previously, and was productive of much destruction of life and property. 
Some of the details will be found on the last page. 

Yesterday, the Hibernia arrived, having sailed from Liverpool on the 17th, to 
which day she brings papers. The packets Pennsylvania and St. Andrew will 
not be got off, part of their cargoes however will be saved. 

On the 14th, the case of the Canadian prisoners was brought before the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and continued on the 15th by Mr. Roebuek and other 





Now what could the gaoler of Liverpool possibly know of | 
It would be very unjust and very unreasonable to require him | 


pus differed from other judicial proceedings, and that it was quite | 


fomenters of Treason; the proceedings were very long, occupying many 
j columns of the London papers, and anxious as we are to-give them copiously, 


| we are compelled to adopt an abridgement. We have succeeded, we trust, in 


| preserving the important features of the whole matter, as far as it has pro- 
ceeded, especially the argument of the Attorney-General, which is so masterly 
and conclusive. The case was not terminated at the last dates, 16th of Jan. 
But as the wind is now favourable, later vessels will probably appear in the 
| course of a few days 
| Since writing the above, we have received a copy of the London Sun, of 
| the evening of the 16th, which contains the proceedings of that day, they 
are exceedingly voluminous, and even then not concluded. We have no 
space whatever for any portion of the arguments of that day, which consist 
chiefly of the speeches of Mr. Hill and Mr. Roebuck. We subjoin the follow- 
ing colloquy between the Court and the former gentleman, which is all we can 
| possibly crowd into our columns. 


Mr. Hill said the Legislature of Upper Canada did not claim any power be- 
fore the 5th George IV.; but they say that since the 5th of George IV. was 
passed they may transport through England tothe penal colonies, and then 
they make laws for such transpotation 

Mr. Justice Littledale—How does the act run, after directing the criminal 
law to be administered as in England, subject to conditions! Suppose a per- 
son indicted for an offence which according to the law of England would be 
subject to transportatinn. 

Mr. Hill.—Your Lordship means convicted. 

Mr. Justic Littladale.—Yes. 

Mr. Hill.—Not for this offence ? 

Mr. Justice Littledale—No, for felony, for stealing or for receiving stolen, 
roods. 

Mr. Hill.—This would be the consequenee, my Lord ; Upper Canada being 
a country having no communication with the sea, the prisoner could not be 
transportad directly from that province ; but under 5 Geo. IV. the means of 
transportation were given through Eng!and. 

Mr. Justice Littledale—Then a law of Canada has passed since the Act of 
Geo. III., commuting to transportation as a punishment ? 

Mr. Hill.—Yes, By lord; but my friend Mr. Robuck will call your attention 
to these points, being more versed in them than I am. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge —How would the ability to transport through England 
vary the case as regards Upper Canada, which was still an inland country? 

Mr. Hill.—I consider the object of your Lordship’s question to be this, that 
if the Act of Parliament gave the power of transporting through England per- 
haps ex necessitate, it may give the power of another mode of transit—it may 
or it may not, I cannot tell. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge.—It gives the power to transmit the prisoners to Van 
Dieman’s Land, through one country ; perhaps ex necessitate, it may give it 
through another—why not two steps as well as one ? 

Mr. Hill.—Your Lordship is talking of 5th George [V 

| Mr. Justice Coleridge.—No, I speak of Ist Victoria, chap 10. 

| Mr. Hill.—That is the Provincial Act. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge —Yes. ‘3 

| Mr Hill.—My lord, this is not within the 5th Geo. IV. If the Ist Victoria 
dealt with the same persons as are mentioned in the 5th Geo. IV., then the dif 
ficulty which your Lordship is pointing out might arise But at present the 
Ist Victoria deals with anothes class of persons—the persons who are trans- 

| ported by virtue of the Ist Victoria, if they are to be transported at all, are not 

| convicted 

| Mr. Justice Coleridge.—I am assuming that the 1st Victoria empowers those 

| persons who come within it to be transported to Van Diemen’s Land. Then 

| does it not authorise ex necessitate the transporting through Lower Canada and 

| through England, if it be necessary ! 

Mr. Hill.—It may be so, my Lord 

| ment to say whether it is so or not. 
not so 


I am not prepared at the present mo- 
I should apprehend, however, that it is 
I should apprehend, that the principles of law to which I have called 
your Lordships’ attention, as to the impossibility of one State interfering with 
another, would rather show that there may be some want of power to transport 
from Upper Canada 

We lament to state that the report of the death of Mrs. Maclean, formerly 
Miss Landon, is confirmed. She fell a victim to an injudicious use of Prussic 
There appears no 
reason whatever, in our opinion, to assume that she lived unhappily with her hus- 
band 


Acid, which she was in the habit of taking for spasms. 


Our readers will find some interesting particulars in another column. 
The Westminster Review for January contains an outline ol Lord Durham’s 
plan for the New Canada Constitution. The late storms have caused a loss to 
Lloyd’s of £500,000. The expenditure of the nation has exceeded the in- 
come for 1838 by £795,835. Consols on 15th, 941 
— 


Accounts from Mexico announce the cessation of hostilities and the restora- 
tion of peace, brought about, it ts said, by the mediation of Admiral Douglas, 








commanding the British fleet. This agreeable intelligence is not yet, how- 
ever, confirmed. News from that quarter often comes ina very erroneous 
shape ; even the evacuation of the castle by the French does not appear to 
ve taken ‘place. notwithst was 80 positively asserted. We must 
swait furtl a sdvices before i state accurately what has really occurred 

Santa Ant anne y from his wound 
*.* Weare c y the pressure of English intelligence to postpone 
eat war f ¢ news, literary notices, and other matter of interest, 
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36 
Batest Rutelligence. 


The Packet ship Cambridge, Capt. Bursley, from Liverpool, arrived on 
Tuesday bringing dates to the 10th ult She brings a great variety of intelli- 
gence, some of which is disastrous, and much is of interest. 

As we have not yet received our files, we cannot give the intelligences fully as 
we could desire, but enough will be found below to fill the mind with the most 
painfal emotions. The destruction of life and property by the awful gale has 
been immense. It gives us great pleasure to hear that Lord Durham's legal ap- 
pointments in Lower Canada have been confirmed. The position of the cabinet 
is unchanged, but it is understood that great preparations are making to open a 
most vigorous Parliamentary campaign. 

The advocates of the peopie’s charter in London are incessant in their agita- 
tion in its favor. At the meeting of Parliament it is intended that 70 or 80 de- 
legates, from all parts of the country shall assemble in London. The Radicals 
are quite confident that their “‘ Demonstration” will be effective in moving the 
legislature to compliance with their demands. 

Messrs. Hume and Roebuck have been extremely active in their endeavours 
to try the validity of the process under which the twenty-four Canadian prison- 
ers were transported. The prisoners have been kept entirely apart from 
visitors, but Mr. Roebuck, producing a judge’s order, has had an interview with 
them. He hasserved the justices and the jailor with formal notices not to de- 
liver up the bodies of the prisoners until the writs of Habeas Corpus should 
reach London. It is the intention of this gentleman to defeat if possible the 
design of transporting those prisoners to the British penal settlements. 

The Corporsiion of Hull having addressed an invitation to the Earl of Dur- 
ham, to name a day for a public dinner to be given him by the Town Council 
andthe Inhabitants of that place ; his Lordship has excused himself for the 
present, alleging that certain important duties connected with the late office of 
High Commissioner inthe North American Colonies, will prevent him from 
leaving town before the meeting of Parliament. 

The following atrocious act has caused strong sensations throughout the 
whole frame of British society, the nobleman thus sacrificed having possessed a 
powerful influence in hia district, and which he has always used beneficially and 
liberally. There are various modes of accounting for this violence, some sup- 
posing it to have originated in the designs of poachers, others of interested 
stewards, and others again, give it a political origin. The Conservative papers 
in particular ascribe it to the feelings generated by the O'Connell agitation, but 
there is no tangible ground of support, that we can discover, for such a 
supposition. The unfortunate nobleman has expired of his wounds, and a coro- 
ner's jury has found a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder,”’ against some person or persons 
unknown. 


The deceased was we believe, the second son of the late celebrated judge, 
in whom the title was first created. 


Attempt to Murder Lord Norbury, Dublin, Jan. 2.—It is our painful duty to 
record a particular act of atrucity, but one of such fearful frequency that the 
narrative fails, to a certain extent, in producing that degree of horror in the pub- 
lic mind which in a better regulated state of society it could not fail to excite. 
The event to which we now refer isthe attempt—and, we fear, too succes- 
ful—to assassinate the Earl of Norbury. This atrocious occurrence took 
place last evening at five o’clockin his lordship’s own demesne, and within a 
very short distance of his own house. He was on foot, and was fired at from 
a plantation, the ball entering below his left breast, and it is feared inflicting a 
mortal wound. Anexpress arrived this morning at an early hour bringing the 
melancholy intelligence, and the surgeon-general immediately left to render his 
professional assistance to the noble sufferer. The scene of this last outrage was 
at Durrow Castle, in the King’s county, where Lord Norbury, asa resident 
landlord, dispensed the rites of hospitality with a munificent hand, and where 
he, in conjunction with bis estimable lady, exercised towards his tenants and the 
poor all the kindliness and benevolence which their relative positions could de- 
mand At alate hour of the day we learned from private letters received at 
this office, that the wounds were inflicted by swan drops, and that the miscreant 
who fired was very close to his lordship when the shot was discharged. Sever- 
al ef the pellets passed through the fleshy part of the left breast and entered the 
left arm, where they lodged ; but more than one had entered the breast, and it 
is feared the lungs at that side. Lord Norbury was accompanied by his steward 
at the time, and was walking past a plantation that skirts a wood from Kilbeggar 
to Tullamore. His lordship only returned yesterday morning to Durrow abbey, 
from a visit to Lord Charleville. —[ Dublin Mail. ] 

UPThe fiags of all the shipping in port were on Tucsday at half-mast in to- 
ken of regard for the memory of the much lamented Capt. Smith, of the Penn- 
sylvania, and those of his officers and passengers. 

The passengers lost in the Pennsylvania were 'T. J. Barrow, Mr. Parsons, of 
the firm of Parson & Hughes, and Mr. Douglas, of this city : and Mr. Suetor, 
of Carthagena. 


VIOLENT STORM—THREE PACKETS LOST! 
Late News by the Cambridge. 

Our late storm seems to have been far exceeded in severity and extent of 
diaster by one which swept over the West of Englandon the 6th of January. 
No less than 13 columns of the Liverpool Mail are filled with details of its rava- 
ges. In that town the damage was so general that not one street entirely escap- 
ed. Great numbers of chimnies were blown down, crushing the houses in their 
fall—roofs were carried away—garden walls prostrated, &c—and in some in- 
stances entire houses were reduced to heaps of ruin. Several lives were lost, 
but in a very extraordinary number of cases, persons who were buried by the 
fall of bricks and ruins, were subsequently extricated alive, and for the most 
part little injured. 

The disasters among the shipping were terrible---No less than three of the New 
York packets weie lost, the Oxford, St Andrew and Pennsylvania.—The Oxford 
went on shore in Bootle Bay on the night of the 6th, with all her masts standing. 
The next morning, the passengers, 13 in number, with the captain and crew, 
landed in safety, with their luggage. ‘The masts fell in the course of the night. 

Near to the same spot, the steamer Redwing, a tender for the mail, went 
ashore. So violent was the hurricane, that although the Redwing had three an- 
chors out, and her full power of steam on, one of the cables snapped and the 
ether two anchors dragged, the vessel going bodily on shore, till at last the cap- 
tain was obliged to slip his cables, to avoid running into tie Oxford. The wind 
then drove the vessel on her beam ends, and being unable to get her head to 
windward, she went on shore sideway. 

The St Andrew struck on the Burbo Sands—The passengers were taken 
off by a steam vessel, the Victoria. High enconiums are paid, in the Liver- 
pool papers, to the cool and steady conduct of Capt. Thompson. The ship 
was a total wreck. 

The ship Lockwoods, with a great number of passengers on board, went upon 
the North Bank, her fore and main masts falling im the shock. She was boarded 
by the same steam vessel, the Victoria, which took off 33 passengers about 17 
of the crew. Forty or fifty persons were believed to have perished on board the 
Lockwoods. 

The packet ship Pennsylvania went on the same North Bank, about a quarter 
of a mile eastward of the Lockwoods, where her hull was nearly covered by the 
sea. The captain, crew and passengers were seen in the rigging on Tuesday, 
the 8th. On that evening the Victoria steamer put off to their assistance, and 
was within sight of them the next morning, but could render them no aid. 
The sufferers were seen in the rigging, and their cries could be beard. 

Oue of the passengers, Mr. Thompson of New York, had been seen by Captain 
Nye, of the Independence, at Leasowe. He reported that himselt and three 
other p gers and 5 left the ship in one of the boats, which was 
swamped, and the other 3 were drowned. Mr. Thompson ascribed his own safety 
to a life-preserver which he had on. 

It was reported on the 10th that 26 persons had been rescued from the Penn- 
sylvania—44 from the Lockwoods—and 23 from the St. Andrew. 

The accounts from the interior are quite as frightful asthose from the sea- 
coast. At Manchester the violence of the storm were terrific. In the surround- 
ing country the destruction of trees was immense.—In one park alone 150 were 
prostrated, and 170 more very much injured by the loss of large limbs and 
branches. At Blackburn no less than eleven factories had their chimnies level- 
led, doing great damage in their fall. 

— storm extended to Ireland, committing great ravages in Dublin and other 
places. 

The Rev Mr Stephens, who has made himself so notorious of late by his vio- 
lent and inflammatory harangues at the torch-light meetings, had been arrested ; 
but @ successor, more violent even than he, had sprung up in the person of a Mr 
Geo. Julien Harney, who seems particularly anxious to gain the crown of political 
martyrdom. Ata meeting of the radicals at Carlisle, he made a speech over- 
flowing with sound and fury, and interlarded with such flowers of rhetoric as 
these. “ There shall be universal suffrage or universal misery”—* The working 
classes shall be happy or there shall be war to the knife’ —&c. &c. 

He also alluded to the arrest of Stephens, adding—** When he is tried, he wij 
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be acquitted by his own conscience, by you, and by the rest of his country- 
men who are not leagued against him; but if he be found guilty by a jury of 
shopocrats, and if one hair of nis head is injured, J tell the shopocracy of Car- 
lisle, and of England, that England shall blaze from end to end.”’ (Enthusiastic 
cheering, and cries ‘* That's right—ihat’s the way to settle ’em.”’] 

The official Gazette announces the appointment of James Stuart, Esq. chief 
justice of Lower Canada—Michael O'Sullivan, Esq. chief justice of Montreal 
—and Andrew Stuart Esq. attorney general of Lower Canada. These are con- 
firmations of appointments made by Lord Durham. 

The report of Mrs Maclean's death, on the coast of Africa, is, we regret to say, 
confirmed. 

The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has resolved, by a vote of 16 to 2, to 
petition for the repeal of the corn laws. 

The Queen was expected to arrive in London on the Sth, for the remainder 
of the season—having been absent, with the exception of a few days, since the 
2ist of August. She was to visit Drury Lane Theatre, to see Mr. Van Am- 
burgh and his liens. 

Shipments ef wheat for England continue to be made from Lisbon. 


The packet-steamer Great Western is advertised, to depart from Britol on the 
28th of January—the Liverpool on the 6th of Feb. 


Mr. Van Buren, son of the President of the United States, passed through 
Dumfries on Saturday, on a visit to St Mary’s Isle, the residence of Lord Sel- 
kirk. He was present on Monday at the election of Mr. Murray for the county of 
Kirkcudbright.—[Edinburgh Courant. 

The Wesleyan Centenary —Up to the close of the year the centenary fund 


had reached the amount of £111,000 ($492,840)—a much larger sum than was 
expected by its friends. 


State of Trade.—The Liverpool papers say that the export to the United States 
centinues very heavy—the Pennsylvania had every part of her filled with gocds 
except a small space for five passengers—the St. Andrew was also filled—she 
had only four passengers. 

Government have determined on appointing an agent with full power to con- 
clude a commercial treaty with Hayti. George Courtney, Esq. is selected for the 
purpose, and will proceed forthwith ou his mission. 

The merchants and manufacturers of Glasgow propose tv build an iron steam 
packet of very large dimensions, to ply regularly between the Clyde and the Hud- 
son. 

[From the London Courier, of Jan. 7.] 

The Revenue.—The revenue tables for the quarter terminating on Saturday 
last, present an increase on the year of £1,075,202, and on the quarter, as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of the preceding year, ot £547,361. 

The chief increase appears under the head of customs, where it amounts, 
for the quarter, to £331,110. 

In one department of the revenue, the assessed taxes, a decrease has taken 
place during the year that has just expired, but the amount is trifling, and there 
too, upon the quarter, we have an increase. 

The post office shows a trifling increase upon the whole year, and a decrease 
of £11,000 upon the quarter ; thisis easily accounted for when we bear in mind, 
that the returns of the post office during the corresponding quarter of last year 
had been considerably increased by the excitement of a general election. 

The crowa lands appear in the returns of the last year, for the first time, as 
a separate department of revenue, and the whole amount, therefore (£170,000), 
is calculated as an increase. 

Upon the whole these returns cannot be looked upon otherwise than as grati 
fying, and we have reason to believe that they present a more favorable result 
than had been anticipated. 

London, Jan. 9.—‘ The English stocks are firm this morning. Consols are 
94} to 2 for the 16th inst. Exchequer Bills are 66 to 68 premium; and Bank 
Stock is 202} a 202+. The Commissioners bought about 6000 reduced at 933. 

“Two o’clock.—Consols are 944 to +, and Columbian Bonds 27} to 28}.” 

FROM THE EAST. 

No later advices had been received from the East Indies. From Persia it was 
reported that the Shah had returned to his capital, Zeheran ; but intelligence 
of Mr. McNeill’s arrival there had not been received. 

It was reported that the Russian Emperor had assembled a force of 100,000 
men on the confined of Circassia, with the determination to end the war by a 
single blow. Onthe other hand it is alleged that a spirit of disaffection exists 
extensively among the Russian Troops. 

Extract from a private letter from Liverpool : 

“The ‘Liverpool’ stood to her moorings gallantly ; but, during the course 
of the first night, I felt most uneasy for her, and was early in the morning 
watching her, though no one could venture near her. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

War Office, Dec. 25.—Coldstream Regt of Ft. Gds. : Ens. and Lt. H. Brand, 
to be Lt. and Capt. by pur., v. Chisholm, who rets. A. Woodford to be Ens. and 
Lt. by pur., v. Brand. Lt. and Capt. Lord F. Paulet to be Adjt., v. Chisholm. 
who resigns.—3d Regt. of Ft. ; Ens. O. H. St. G. Anson to be Lt. by pur., v. 
White, prom. ; A. H. Robson to be Ens. by pur. v. Anson.—6th Ft.: Ens. R. 
S. Cole to be Lt. by pur., v. White, prom. ; J. R. Croker to be Ens. by pur., 
v. Cole.—17th Ft.: Lt. G. E. Darby, from the 45th Ft., to be. Lt., v. Stawell, 








who exchs.—32d Ft.: Capt. O. Markham, from the 34th ft., te be Capt., v. 
Bradfute, who exchs.—34th Ft. : Capt. R. Bradfute, from the 32d Ft., to be 
Capt., v. Markham, who. exchs.—45th Ft.: Ens. R. Bates to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Killikelly, who rets.; Lt. J. Stawell, from the 17th Ft., to be Lt., v. Darby, 
who exchs. ;*H. T. Vialls to be Ens. by pur., v. Bates. —50th Ft.: Ens. J. W. 
Hope, from the 99th Ft., to be Ens., v. Rathbone, who exchs.—57th Ft.: D. 
F. Armstrong to be Ens. without pur., v. Cardow, prom.—60th Ft.: 2d Lt.S. 
G. Bunbury, to be Ist. Lt. by pur., v. Rose, whe rets. ; C. W. H. Sotheby to be 
2d Lt. by pur., v. Bunbury.—95th Ft.: Lt J. Campbell, from the 46th Ft., to 
be Capt. by pur., v. C. W. Fisher, who rets.—99th F't. ;: Ens. W. H. Rathbone, 
from the 5Uth F't., to be Ens., v. Hope, whe exchs. 

First West India Regt.: Ens. F. M. W. Pogson te be Lt. without pur., v. Bee- 
cher, dec.; C. C. Birch to be Ens. without pur., v. Pogson. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies: Lt. W. Mason, from the h. p. of 
the 82d Ft., to be Lt., v. Macpherson, app. Paymaster of the 77th Ft.; Lt. H 
Munro, from the h. p. of the 103d Rept., to be Lt., v. Rice, prom. 

Unattached—To be Captains, without purchase :—Lt. H Macquarie, from the 
55th Ft.; Lt. S. Rice, from the Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies; Lt 
E. Sutherland, from the 77th I't. 

Brevet—The undermentioned Cadets, of the Hon. the East India Company’s 
Service, to have the temporary rank of Ensign during the period of their being 
employed under the command of Col. Pasley of the Royal Engineers, at Chat- 
ham, for field instructions in the art of sapping and mining: Cadet H. Yule, 
Cadet A. J. M. Boileau. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 24—-Royal Artillery—2d Capt. G. Spiller to be 
Capt., v. Robertson, placed on the retired list ; Ist Lt. H. Poole, to be 2d Capt 
v. Spiller; 2d Lt. the Hon. G. T. Deveraux to be 1st Lt., v. Poole. 

War-Office, Dec. 28.—2d Drags: Lt. M. G. Adams to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Miller, who rets. Cor. J. Campbell to be Lt. by pur., v. Adams —12th Lgt. 
Drags: Cor. W. Miller to be Lt. by pur., v. Calley, who rets. Cad. D. A. 
Monro, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Cor. by pur., v. Miller.—15th Do: Lt. H. 
W. S. Lowndes to be Capt. by pur., v. Sparling, who rets. Cor. A. S. Murray 
to be Lt. by pur., v. Lowndes. J. G. Townsend to be Cor. by pur., v. Murray, 
prom.—12th Foot: Lt. S. Reed, from the 54th Ft., to be Lt., v. W. Woods, 
who rets. upon h. p. of the 54th Ft.—14th Ft.: 'T. E. Holmes to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Wale, app. to the 33d Ft.—16th Ft. : Capt. A. D. Colley, from the 26th 
Ft., to be Capt., v. Mylius, who exchs.—19th Ft. : Maj. T. Hamilton to be Lt.- 
Cel. by pur., v. Raper, who rets. Capt. S. J. Hodgson to be Maj. by pur., v. 
Hamilton. Lt. J. D. Simpson to be Capt. by pur., v. Hodgson. Ens. J. Cech- 
rane to be Lt. by pur., v. Simpson. Ens. R. J. S. Mansergh, from the 2d W. I. 
Regt., to be Ens., v. Cochrane.—20th Ft. : Lord M. Kerr, from the 96th Ft., 
to be Lt., v. Chambre, who exchs.—26th Ft. : Capt. G. Mylius, from the 16th 
Ft., to be Capt., v. Colley, who exchs. Capt. W. White, from the h. p. Unatt., 
to be Capt., v. MacInnes, whe exchs., rec. the diff.—33d Ft.: Lt. G. A. Ver- 
non to be Capt. by pur., v. Stathwell, who rets. Ens. E. A. Millman to be 
Lt. by pur.,v. Vernon. Ens. R. G. Wale, from the 14th Ft., to be Ens., v. 
Millman. —39th Ft. : Lt. M. G. Nixon to be Capt. by pur., v. Spencer, who 
rets. Ens. F. H. Cox to be Lt. by pur., v. Nixon. R. H. Currie to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Cox,—46th Ft.: Ens. A. Maxwell to be Lt. by pur., v. Camp- 
bell, prom. in the 95th Ft. Cad. W. Fitzgerald, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Maxwell.—47th Ft.: J. F. de Courcy to be Ens. bp pur., v. 
Elliot, who rets.—58th Ft. : Serj. J. M‘Lerie, from the Scots Fusil. Gds., to be 
Adjt., with the rank of Ens., v. Grant, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—59th 
Ft.: Lt. C. J. C. Mills, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Lt., v. J. G. Rogers, who 
exchs., rec. the diff.—61st Ft. : Capt. J. Campbell, from the 95th Ft., to be 
Capt., v. Dalgetty, who exchs.—66th Ft.: Maj. T. H. Johnston to be Lt.-Col, 
by pur., v. Baird, who rets. Capt. T. L. Goldie to be Maj. by pur., v. Johnston. 
Lt. J. Parker to be Capt. by pur., v. Goldie. Ens. and Adjt. Hon. E. A. F. 
H. Lambart to have the rank of Lt.; Ens. F. C. Trench to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Parker; B. Langton to be Ens. by pur., v. Trench.—67th Ft.: T. H. Wheeler 
to be Asst.-Surg., v. Duncan, whose app. has not taken place.—70th Ft. : Lt. 


i 





| rets 


R. H. Dyke, from the 54th Ft., to be Lt., v. J. L. Wilton, who rets. upon h. 
p. of the 54th Ft,—75th Ft.: W. Hardinge to be Ens. by pvr., v 


. Guise, 
who rets.—S4th Ft.: Capt. C 


Franklyn to be Maj. by pur., v. Bernard, who 
Lt. S. J. Goslin to be Capt. by pur., v. Franklin. Ens. G. Reynolds te 
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be Lt. by pur. v. Egan, who rets.; Ens. G. F. Harrison to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Franklyn. J. W. Monck to be Ens. by pur., v. Reynolds.—88th Ft.: H. P. 
L’Estrange to be Ens. by pur., v. Dickson, who rets.—89th Ft.: Lt. C. G. 
King to be Capt. without pur., v. Pearson, dec. Ens. W. H. Thornton to be 
Lt., v. King. Quartermaster-Serj. J. Newbury to be Ens., v. Thornton.— 
94th Ft.: Ens. W. H. Kirby to be Lt. by pur., v. Mills prom. S. Lystes 
te be Ens. by pur., v. Kirby.—95th Ft.: Capt. J. W. Dalgetty, from the 61st 
Ft., to be Capt., v. Campbell, who exchs.—96th Ft. : Ens. W. S. Nicholson to 
be Lt. without pur., v. Tarleton, dec.; Lt. J. Chambre, fram the 29th Ft., to 
be Lt., v. Lord M. Kerr, who exchs. ; Serj.-Maj. J. Pursloe to be Ens., v. Ni- 
cholson.—2d W. I. Regt. : O. C. O'Brien to be Ens. by pur., v. Mansergh, app. 
to the 19th Ft. 

Unattached.—Lt. S. Mills, from the 94th Ft., to be Capt. by pur. ; Lt. W. 
Briggs, from the 50th F't., to be Capt. without pur. 

Memorandum.-——For Ens. R. S. Cole, to be Lt. in the 6th Ft., vice White, 
prom., as stated in the Gazette of the 25th Dec., read Ens. R. S. Cole to be Lt. 
in the 6th Ft., v. Barry, who rets. 

Capt. Donald M‘Lochlan, upon h. p. Unatt., has been permitted to retire from 
_ sys with the sale of his commission, he being about to settle in New South 

ales. 

War Office, Jan. 1.—6th Ft.: Ens. C. N. North to be Lieut., without pur. v. 
Stewart, app. to the dlst Ft.; D. Ogilby, Gent., tobe Ens. v. North.—7th.: 
Serj.-Maj. bt Dobbie to be Adj., with rank of Lieut. v. Brandling, who res. 
the Adjcy. only.—17.: Ens. H. W. P. Welman to be Lieut., without pur. 
vice Bace, app.to the 2Ist Ft.. T. P. G. Fitz-Mayer, Gent. to be Ens. v. 
Welman.—2Ist.: Maj. G. Deare to be Lt.-Col., without pur. ; Brevet Maj. R. 
Meade to be Maj. v. Deare ; Lt. B. Bayly to be Capt. v. Meade. ‘To be Lieuts. 
without pur.: Lt. P. Craufurd, from the R. Afr. Col. Corps; Lt. W. A. Dely, 
from the 54th Ft.; Lt. A. D. A. Stewart from the 6th Ft.; Lt. G. Hutchinson, 
from the 55th Ft.; Lt. W. F, Ring, from the 2d W. I. Regt.; Lt. T. Greene ; 
from 95th Ft.; Lt. W. Murray, from the 7th Ft.; Lt. S. B. Lamb, from the 
55th Ft.; Lt. H. W. Bace, froma 17th Ft.; 2d Lt. B. C. Crookshank ; 2d Lt. 
A. L. Johnston. To be Second Lieuts.: Ens. J. R. Carnac, fiom the 98th Ft., 
v. Crookshank ; Ser. P. Stuart, from the 42d Ft., v. Johnston.—55th.: Ens. 
M. Barbauld, from 55th Ft. to be Lt. without pur., v., Hutchinson, app. to the 
2ist Ft.; Ens. W. H. Pairtlough to be Lt. without pur. v. Lamb, app. to 21st 
Ft.; J. Wilson, Gent., to be Ens. v. Fairtlough.—73d.: Gent. Cadet A. A. 
Simmons, from the Rl. Mil. Cl. to be Ensign without pur. v. Hutton, prom. in 
the 97th F't.—8d.:3 Ens. T. R. Derinzy to be Lt., without pur. v. Johnson, 
killed in action; Gent. Cadet D. Anderson, from R. Mil. Col., to be Ens., v. 
Derinzy. —97th.: Ensign J. Hutton, from the 73d Ft., to be Lieut. without 
pur., v. Greene, app. to the 21st Ft.—98th.: A. H. Harvest, Gent. to be Ens. 
without pur., v. Carnac, app. tothe 21st I*t.—Royal African Colonial Corps.: 
Ens. R. P. Ireland to be Lieut. without pur. v. Craufurd, appointed to the 
2ist Ft.; T. V. E. Reynolds, Gent., to be Ensign without pur., vice Ireland. 

Commissions signed by Lords Lieutenant: Worcestershire Regt. of Militia.: 
Lieut.-Col. G. Wm. Earl of Coventry to be Col., v. J. W. N. Charlett, dec. ; 
Major J. H. Bund, to be Lieut.-Col., vice, the Earl of Coventry, prom. 
Southern Regiment of West Riding Yeomanry Cavalry—G. H. Greaves, 
Gent., to be Lieut.; M. J. Rhodes, Gent., to be Cornet. 

War Office, Jan 4.—2d Lgt. Dragoons.—Brevet-Major Michael White, from 
the 11th Lgt. Drags., to be Maj., without pur., v. Andrews, dec. 11th Lgt. 
Drags.—Capt. R. A. Reynolds, from the h.-p. of the regt. to be Capt., v. White, 
promoted in the 3d Let. Drags.; Lieul. F. kK H. Laurie, to be Capt., by pur., v. 

lundell, who retires ; Cornet W. C. Forrest, to be Lieut., by pur., vice Laurie ; 

Ensign F. Knowles, from the 78th Foot, to be Cor., by pur., v. Forrest ; Cor. 
F’. Knowles, to be Adjutant, v. Ready, who resigns the Adjutancy only. Ist 
Foot—Staff-Assist.-Surg. G. R. Dartnell, to be Surg., vice Farndon, promoted. 
3d Foot—Lt. P. Dore, tobe Capt., without pur., v. Barron, dec.; Ensign Octa- 
vious Henry St. George Anson, tobe Lt., vice Dore ; Ensign Charles J. Foster, 
to be Lieut., by pur., vice Anson, whose promotion, by pur., has not taken 
place ; Gent. Cadet A Thompson, fromthe R. M. C., to be Ensign, without 
yur., vice Foster, promoted. eS ee L. Hook, to be Lt., without pur., v. 
aie dec.; Regimental Serjeant-Major T. Lindsay, from the 17th Lt. Drags, 
to be Ensign, vice Hook. 20th—Major P. Mair, from the 99th, to be Major, v. 
Sir J. G. Le Marchant, who exchs. 22d—Capt. J. M. Tew, from the 2d 
West India, tobe Capt., vice E. S. N. Campbell, who exchs. 23d—Assist.- 
Surg. S. W. Chermside, M. D., from the 11th, to be Surgeon vice Smith, pro- 
moted. 49th—J. T. Stanley, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur.. vice Cruise, who 
rets. 55th—Ensign R. Innis, from the h.-p. of the Bourbon Regt., to be 
Ensign, vice Crowe, appointed to the Royal Newfoundland Veteran Battalions. 
45th—Capt. W. Rantoul, from the h.-p. Unat., to be Capt., vice J. Birch, who 
exchs., receiving the difference; Lt.G. F. Murray to be Capt., by pur., vice 
Rentoul, who rets.; Ensign W.S. Cook to be Lt., by pur., vice Murray ; Gent. 
Cadet J. Harvey, from the R. M.C., to be Ens., by pur., vice Cook. §6th— 
Assist.-Surg. J. Miller, from the 65th, to be Surgeon, vice Henry, prom. 84th— 
Ens. G. Reynolds tobe Lt., without pur., v. Hodgson dec.: Ens. Hon. H. S. 
Blackwood to be Lt., by pur., v. Reynolds, whose prom., by pur., has not taken 
place ; G. F’. Macbean, Gent., to be Ens., without pur.,v. Blackwood. 86th— 
A. Fraser, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Colegraye, who rets. 99th—Maj. Sir J, 
G. Le Marchant, from the 20th, to be Maj., v. Mair, who exchs. 2d W. I. 
Regt—Capt. E. S. N. Campbell, from the 22d Ft., to be Capt., vice Tew, who 
exchs. Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Ens. 'T. Crowe, from the 
55th, to be Ens. v. Thompson, whose appointment has not taken place ; Quar- 
termaster-Serjeant J. Fletcher, from the 59th, to be Ens., v. Nicholls, prom, in 
the 58th. 

Hospital staff—To be Surgeons tothe Forces—Surg. W. Henry, from the 
66th Foot ; Surg. ‘T. Smith, from the 24d Ft.; Surg. J. Farnden, from the 
Ist Ft. 

Brevet—Capt. W. Rentoul, of the 65th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum—The names of the Ens. who exch. from the 99th into the 
50th Ft. on the 25th of December, 1838, are Wm. Wakefield, and not John 
Waketield Hope, as formly stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Jan. 9.—Royal Artillery—2d Capt. and Brevet Maj. J. 
N. Colquhoun tobe Capt. v. Cameron, dec. Ist. Lieut. H. O’Brien to be 
2d. Capt. v. Colquhoun; 2d. Lieut. R. Blackwood to be 1st. Lieut. v. O’Brien. 


(Circular) War-Office, Dec. 14, 1838. 

Sir,—I have the honour to signify to you the Queen’s pleasure that the de- 
ductions to which certain ranks of officers of infantry, when holding staff or gar- 
rison appointments, or any other military situations, were subject, under the 
old regulations, increasing the pay of those ranks, and which were made fixed 
deductions from their staff pay by the Royal warrant of the 30th of July, 1830, 
shall cease from the Ist of Jauuary next. 

I have great pleasure in conveying to the army Her Majesty's gracious com- 
mands on this subject. 





(Signed) 
— Regiment. 


Howick. 





Officer Commanding 


Admiralty Office, Dec. 24.—A letter has been received at this office, address- 
ed by Cap: Sandom, commanding her Majesty's naval force on the lakes of 
Canada, to Vice Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, and dated at Kingston, 
the 18th Nov. last, in which the Captain reports the proceedings of the vessels 
employed in coacert with the land forces under Col. Dundas and Col. Young, 
in repelling the attack upon the town of Prescott, and on the British territory 
in its vicinity,—as detailed in the letters from two military officers above named, 
which appeared in the Gazette of the 8th instant. 

Capt. Sandom commends, in high terms, the gallantry, zeal, and activity of 
Lt. Fowell and Mr. David Elliott, Mate of her Majesty’s steam vessel Experi- 
ment, and of Lt. C. A. Parker of the Royal Marines, commanding the detach- 
ment landed to co-operate with the Queen’s troops ; as well as the good conduct 
of the seamen and marines employed on the occasion. 

The following is a list of the killed and wounded in the action of the 13th 
Nov. — 

Return of killed and wounded on the 13th Nov. 1838. 

Killed.—Robert Kershaw, royal marines. 

Wounded.—Lt. C. A. Parker, First Lt. royal marines, slightly. Mr. David 
Elliott, mate, slightly. Samuel Wade, seaman, severely. John M‘Dermot, 
seaman, severely. John Chapman, lance corporal, Rl. marines, severely. Josh. 
Humm, lance corp. Rl. Marines, severely. Geo. Clackett, private, Rl. Marines, 
severely. Richard Wakeham, private, Rl. Marines, severely. Wm. Ward, pri 
vate, Rl. Marines, severely. John Stephens, private, Rl. Marines, severely. Rich. 
Parry, private, Rl. Marines. John Powell, private, Rl. Marines, severely. Wm. 
Miller, private, Rl. Marines, severely. Thos. Burton, private, Rl. Marines, slight- 
ly. Rich. Dibben, private, Rl. Marines, slightly. 

(Signed) 





Wituiam Sanpom, Captain. 
Epwarp Newman, M. D. 
Acting Surgeon. 


HE GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP was appointed to sail from Bristol on the 
= 28th January, and will leave this port on her return trip about a week after her ar 
rival. (Feb 16.) 
TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOI 

The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From New York, 
6th February, 6th March 
Fare thirty-five guineas ($163 33) in the aft, and thirty guineas [$146] in the 








fore cabin, 
including wines and all stores 
An experienced surgeon accompanies this ship 
For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 
{Feb.16.] ABM. BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York 
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